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VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. ‘ 
‘i 


The largest CONTRACTORS in Great Britain for 
i SPORTS GROUNDS .. 
Hard Lawn Tennis Courts 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court thi 
for the last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD ts. 


(when permits granted) 
Sole makers of Carters and En-Tout-Cas 


RUNNING TRACKS 
made for 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES, WEMBLEY, 19486—WHITE CITY — 
R.A.F. CRANWELL and HALTON — ILFORD — BIRMINGHAM 
~~ LEICESTER UNIVERSITY and many others in course of con- 
struction. Numerous Records broken on the two former tracks. 


Piease send for Booklet to Head Office :— 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 5.W.1 (Sports Dept Floor Tel. : Stoane 6117.4 


— 
Just to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of all 
PLANTS and CROPS in Garden, Greenhouse 
and Nursery there is nothing quite like 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser _  (@EGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH in 
“BALANCED ” SOLUBLE FORM! 
Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 6d. pkts., 2/-, 4/-, & 10/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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Selective 
Lawn 
Weedkiller 


Lawn weeds no longer demand individual eradication at the cost of sweated 
brows and aching backs. | tablespoon of ‘DICOTOX’ mixed with about two 
galions of water in a watering can and applied evenly through a fine rose will 
lear most of the common weeds from 15 square yards of turf with no more effort 
than that required by a normal watering 


*DICOTOX’ Kills dsloot Trefoul Daisy Plantains 
Creeping Buttercup Catsear Self Heal 
Hawkweeds Mouse-ear Chickweed Dandelion Thistle 


and other weeds, without injury to grass. 
Save time and trouble sad year...*DICOTOX’ your lawn 
tural sundries supplier stocks hoped in botiiss of 6 fl. oz 
s Of | quart (for normal treatment 
nal treatment of 5 acres) 210s. Od. 


Your usual horticult 
(for normal treatment of 1600 sq. ft.) 3s. 3d 
of 1200 sq. yd.) 17s. 6d.; ns of 5 gal. (for no 
Dicotox’ is an new ester of 2: 4—D introduced 
as a result of intensive work by the M&B Research Laboratories. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF HORTICULTURE 
AND PLANTATION CROPS 
EAST MALLING, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND 


This branch of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux has operated since 1929 as a centre for the 
collection and dissemination of information on horticulture (including fruit, vegetabi 
flower production and the storage and processing of horticultural products) and the cultivation of 
plantation crops (including citrus, rubber and other cropical plants) 


HORTICULTURAL ABSTRACTS (quarterly, four numbers per vol. with index). Annwal Sub- 
scription: 35s. with reduction of 20%, for orders direct from subscribers in British Commonwealth 


and Empire. 
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A RECENT TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION 


RECENT ADVANCES IN FRUIT JUICE PRODUCTION. ®8y V.L.S. Charley and others 
in this publication experts combine in filling owt in detail the latest discoveries in technique of 
production, particularly as they effect methods of deseration and clarification; concentration ; 
retention of vitamins and the fortification of juices with these accessory food factors . and the function 
and use of enzymes in modern juice production 


All enquiries regording these publications should go to 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
CENTRAL SALES BRANCH, PENGLAIS, ABERYSTWYTH, GREAT BRITAIN 


| Spiay LAWN WEEDS AWAY | 
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INS | 
| 
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saimon, rose, yellow. cream Large plants. 
each 2/4; 6 for 12/6 


Helleborus corsicus A majestic winter-flower- 
ing species of Holly-itkhe appearance. each 3/6 


Orders value carriage paid, «.w.o. ; 
under 30/~ please add 1/3 for carriage 
and packing. 
Ash for List. 
Manager, 7 Stocklands Estate 
BEWDLEY, WORCS. 


THE 
TECHNICAL PRESS LTD. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
NOTEBOOK 


An encyci dia of information for 
the use of Students, Nurserymen and 
all interested in Flower, Fruit and 
Vegetable Culture. Originally com- 
piled by the late J. Newswam, 
ramus. Fourth edition revised by 
W. E. «.8.£., 
Fis, Fass, etc. 440 pages 115 
Illustrations. Net 10s. 6c. 


THE SCIENCE OF TURF 
CULTIVATION 


A scientific work on modern methods 
of production of Grass for Lawns, 
Sports Grounds, Parks, Golf Courses, 
Bowling Greens, ete. By A. P. 
Favuixner, with « Foreword by 
Maatixn Surron. 104 es Illus 
trated. Net 7s. 6d 


GLOUCESTER RD., KINGSTON HILL, 
SURREY 


CRAVEN 
WEAPONS OF PRECISION 


incheding 
MYCOL COLLOIDAL COPPER 
ond 
“AVON” COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
and Scab 


for controlling 
and Brown for, berry 
Dewny Mildew and Mould on Vines, 


wee in Orchards, Gardens 
Glasshouses, to control Aphis, 

i Spider. Thrips, Woolly Aphis, Midge, 


“PETHANE™ containing 20% Parathion 
Compound. for the control of Red Spider, 
Aphis and Sawfly on Apples, Pears and 


Piums 

“DACTINE”, “DACTINOL” and 
“GLASOL", Derris preperetions for 
Spraying 

“WEE SEE” DERRIS DUST 


“BEL UPINITE™ 4 nicotine dusts. 


Send for fell perviculers 


W. J. Craven a Co. Lro. 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


Otley Korean Chrysanthemums 
These lovely flowers are gaining in 
popularity. We have 24 varieties 


each of 6 varietias . 
1 each of 12 varietics 16,6 
Earty-Flowering Chrysanthemurn: : 


Up-to-date varieties for cut flowers 
er exhidicion 


1 each of 6 wartetion . 

1 each of 12 varieties . 6% 
Viele Orion : Goiden yellow, perpetual flower- 

ing, scented 4/~ per doz. 
Gentians : 1 cach of 6 varietios We 
Summer Bedding 


Aatirrhinums, Alyssum, Asters, 
golds, Lobelia, Nemesia, Petunias 


and Stocks 2/6 per doz 
Dwarf per doz 
Zinnias 3/6 per doz. 


Orders under 30/- add | 6 for packing and postage. 
Write for Planc List, td. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Gricket 
Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Waciord) 2096 


unique and lovely British plant. AM. 
Campensia “Glandere.” A giant form of 
C. garg. Paine.” Makes feast of 
colour throughout summer and sutuma. 
each 
Veronica Pageana. Delichciul species for 
rock garden. Prelim. Commendation. Chelses 
each 2/6 
Lewisla Giuseppi's Hybrids. from 
Trevose collection Exquisite blends of 
| | 
| 
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We heave the largest cultures 
specially lad for potted runners in 
tngland 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 
An outstanding new mid-season 


specially selected vigorous strains 
and certified by the Ministry of 
Agriculture as being disease free 
and wve to name 


Prices 
POT PLANTS —Ready 
Potted in special soll, can be lifted 
without disturbing the root 
Give a full crop the season 


$ YARD 
$ victor’ 

$ iT 


LAXTON BROS 


re 
63 HIGH ST BEDFORD 


€ FREE OW REQUEST 


WORLD'S MOST 


“Clipper Cargo cuts 
our delivery time by 
as much as 90%!” 


MR. EDWARD LYMAN, Export 
Manager of a famous camera firm, 
says this about Clipper Cargo, Pan 
American's swift air delivery service: 


E, as well as our customers, are turning more 
and more to Clipper Cargo. Delivery time is 
cut as much as 90°,. Pilferage has been reduced to 
almost nil. Clipper Cargo’s C.O.D. service elimi- 
nates the expense of transfer of funds, and it 
further expedites our customer orders. 

“Clipper Cargo also offers quick turnover and 
prompt satisfaction of our customers’ require- 
ments.” 


Learn how your company can make more money 
by using Pan American .. . the airline that carries 
more overseas cargo than any other airline in the 
world. Call your Shipping Agent, or Pon American 
Clipper Cargo, Princes Arcade, 190 Piccadilly, 
(WH Itehall 3311). 


What Clipper Cargo offers 


Average weekly cargo airlift out of 
London over 50 toms 


P.A.A. transport in London 


area ( railway termini) 


PAN AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS 
FXPFERIFNCED AIRLINE 


READY Now ‘ 
variety. targe scariet fruit. 
firm tingad flesh. fine flavour 
| very vigorous, immuned from 
Red Core. resistant to virus. } 
Gueranteed hard led runners | 
| prepared from maiden plants of 
3 
J 
Boxes for each 
extra. Returnabie. 
Ready September. 
14 planes post and packing paid 
Not less than 12 plants of any 
variety. 
Not less than SO at the 100 rate. , 
> iT TREES 
> FRU met 
LAKTON 2 
LAX Scheduled daily flights inctuding all-cargo 
gost POIN Clippers 
BLACKCURRANT», $ GIANT Lower insurance rates 
ii 


To maintain the life and 
health of the soil you 
must use ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


PRICE 
Pure blood and bone... 
£7.12.6 scientifically balanced 


hardwood Without 
vides even the “awe Every grain pure organic 
eround without effort on its 
Delivered Pres in plant food. 


vonvemently shaped handies end 


The top, ideal for bulky loads, 


TOM M. 
Soluble blood flake, 
SCOTNEY for liquid manure. 


LIMITED Sole Manufacturery— 
OEPT. 41. ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON MIDLAND CATTLE PRODUCTSLTD 
Telephone: 3168 (3 fines) BIRMINGHAM, s. 


HARTLEY Ox 
PANEL TYPE metal PLANT LABELS 


WITH GREEN ANODISED METAL STAKES 


Use Pence or Martiey ink te write on them. 
wer of rer fede ewer the 
trad te roman The Paneth may be used 


ter ath Martiey Mater or reper stety 


them for full i 
Grewer) wd 
THE HARTLEY EMBOSSED LABELS 
RITISH OVERHEAD [RRIGATION LTD. 


Tel: Sunbury 3077/78 Cables Irrigation, Shepperton 


| The WHEEL does the WORK! 
NO 
OAMAGE 
3 LAWNS 
Thus exellent Gerden Barrow | 
individually built by craft | 
4 
(REGO 
| 
Sa: 
‘ 
i iv 


HORTICULTURAL AND 


the Lawn. Selected penetrati 


3 years). Also for sweeping paths and leaves. 


INDUSTRIAL 


fibre. 


321 AERATION is Nature's best tonic for 


(Lasts 


BBISE SEB SB 


BRUSHMAKERS, EST. (814 


COOK’S of NORWICH 


LAWN BROOM. Complete with 
handle. 16” 21° 27° 

69 139 
LAWN BROOM—Doubdie Row 
for Tennis Courts (Grass) 
21° 139 27° 179 (complete) 


LAWN BROOM (Small Gardens) 
12° (complete) 9 


MINIATURE yo ROSE BEDS, 
4 


BOWLING GREEN DRAG 
Two 28° Brooms, complete with 
irons and rope €S. S$. © (photo. on 
application). 

LAWN MOWER BRUSH 59 
(suitable for seven cutters) 
FLOWER POT BRUSHES 

(see January Journal advt.) 


ROCK GARDEN TIDY BRUSH 
29 


DECK SCRUBS (Union or Bass) 
Complete with handle 8° 76 10°99 


TOOL BRUSH, complete with 
scraper SuperS . Second 43 


ALL-HAIR MOP 
330 with 36° handle, 
17/6 
265 ALL-WEATHER 
FOOT BRUSH, 
suitable for heavy 
soil (photo. on re- 
quest) 65 
266 SEEHIVE FOOT 
BRUSH (see jan- 
vary journal advt.) 
65 


HORSESHOE 
267 BRUSH with 
jack 


267TAIACK ONLY, 86 


HAND-PAT- 
269 TERN FOOT 
BRUSH, with 
scraper 3/- 


ALL HAND-MADE 
ALL CARRIAGE OR POST PAID. 


CASH OR ORDER 


330 ALL-HAIR MOP for washing-down Cars, Garden Furniture, sera TERMS TO PARKS, 
Trucks. Better than sponge. 


COOK’S, BRUSHMAKERS, 


Davey Place, 


(Lasts 4 years). 
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ESTATES AND NURSERIES. 


NORWICH, Norfolk. 


AQ. 


| 
j SERIES 
| 
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NEW/ 


A POWER MOWER 
ror THE SMALLER GARDEN 


The new 14° Rotoscythe takes the hard work 
out of cutting your lawn. The motor-driven 
cutters slice edgewise through the grass like 
a scythe, removing all coarse stems. The 
cuttings are collected by suction giving your 
lawn the well-groomed look. This new Roto- 
scythe is light to handle, casy to operate and 
costs only £28.7.9. inclfiding purchase tax. 
Larger lawn mowers and grace culters avadable 


Agen everywhere. 
Write for full and 
nome af nearest deoier 


POWER SPECIAL! TIES Ltd. Bath Ra West, Slough, Becks 


‘APHISOL’ 


THE DEADLY DERRIS 


Murserymen and Gardeners vce APHISOL 
DERRIE INSECTICIDE the year round. 


Certain death to Rad Spider. Bic. White & Green Fly 


Have Aphisel always handy so (het prompt action 
can be taken immediate!) pests appear 


Order now and make sure of your supply 
Special terms to wholesalers on application 


THE APHISOL INSECTICIDE 


co. LTD. 
@, DURNING AD., LIVERPOOL 7 


and 
6, PAUL ST., LIVERPOOL 3 
Telephone: Aaficld 1295 and Central 1522 
Telegrams : ‘Barsoap,” Liverpool! 


RESULTS 


bought 4 Ibe of your Earth « few 
weeks ago and | am delighted with &. Will 
you please tend me 14 Ibs more as soon a 
you can. | enclose P.O. for 6 Barnes 
Common $.W. 13." 

14 the. 66; tbe 13; 56 tbe 226; 1 owe 
G2 Carriage paid to nearest mation, 


Co@NIS# - FLEX\BLE 
EARTH - Co 


82, LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 


“SIXTH FLUSH” 
From one of our Growers in Dorset 


STCNORS 


MUSHROOM COMPOST 


We eueure success all the your round. All ready for 

Ne No manure neces- 
sary—No emell—No trowbie Can be grown any- 
where Com substitute for ' 
depth mired. Large bag (about 4 
median 


I Bushel for 12/6 inchuding spawn 


 POULTMURE 

lbe most eficient as wel! as most ecomormecal organk , 
better than Stable Manure, wee! by (he leading garceners 
throughout the country. 5 cwt., per 1 cwt, 


32/6; 18/6; 3,106, 4,63 
S prices available for of | lon amd ver 


Carr. peid England aed Wales only 


POULTMURE LIMITED 


S COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


vi 


| 

bus 5 Gallons 75/- 
spray 
t> APHISOL (nen poisonous) 
Deadly im offect 
| 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


First is the 
UMINIUM GREENHOUSE. houses 
Once installed, requires no further 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. tandard design or special 
_ Retains appearance always, without paint requirements. 
or other protection. Send now for full details, 
COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, re-modelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
Landon Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 yeors.) 
Associated Firms: |. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 


Liquinure is the 
properly balanced 


CROWTH 
ron HEATH 
PHOSDHATE on FRUITING 


modern ‘‘Feed 
as you water” 
method, supplying 
nutriment pre- 
cisely as and when 


Liquinure can be 
applied with the 
new Automatic 
Diluter for direct required, and get 


connection with Liquinure is sold everywhere in 3/~ bottles Prorer control of 
your garden hose {making 128 gallons of solution). Also in 1/6 ‘he fruiting of your 
10/6 - 10/6 containers delivered carriage paid. crops. 
128 pp. fully Mustrated, book ‘‘ Liquid Manure 
Gardening" 1/— post free from 


uquimure sass, FOr Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers 


LIQUINURE 


LIOL ID PLANT FOOD 


Supplied for Ro 
Gardens at Wisiey 
Borehamwood. 
| | 
| 
vu 


The chief difficulty «bh Dutch 
Prames bes siweys been the 
the 


The ‘British’ 
ADJUSTABLE 


A slight lift and the top light raises and 
slides ly imto position behind the rear 
wall the frame where it remains suto- 
matically locked. A clearance of only 21 
im hes needed between of (rames to 
scommeodate the opening lights. Easily 
sdaptabic for use as continuous frames. No 
wires, slides of hinges to corrode or stick. 
Built to last lifetime. Size 6 ft. 4 ft. 


ach £10), 10.0 


WRITE TODAY POR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
TO SOLE MANUPACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The ADJUSTABLE PATENT CLOCHE Co. 


(W. £. BURKIN, THE BROADWAY, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7. Telephone: EALING 6828 


THE “FOG” SPRAYER 


This small eassiy-handied machi ne—the con 
tainer of which holds 3) pints—g¢ives a very 
fine mistike sprey The liquid to be 
sereyed drawn from the container, and 
spraying is carried out easily and quickly 
The spray ceases immediately pumping & 

stopped. and economy of the liquid results. The ‘Fog” is ficted with an ALL METAL PISTON, which 

tliminates the use of leathers—ae most important feature and a great sdvantage 

Ail types of Wet ond Dry Sprayers made and stocked. Prices from |8 - to (84! 


Catalogue and full particulars {rom 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO., LTD. 


Temporary address ; ** Delgenish,”” CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 


STRAWSON 


ACME LABELS 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON.-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


AS USED IN THE RWS. GARDENS 
AT WISLEY, 
N.B.S. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCAS. 
NOTICE AND COMMEMORATION 
PLATES, ANY SIZE. ANY WORDING 


Price List from ad 
PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTO., 
, CROWN BUILDINGS, CROWN STREET. 
LONDON, 5 


GL ASSHOU SES 


We are once more in pos supply (agains! 
licences) any type and size of Glasshouse for 


Essential Food Production purposes and shail be 
happy to send estimates and full particulars on 
receipt of enquiries Where timber permits are 
not available we can | in Licence-free 


Empire Hardwoods 
Surveys of Inspect ervanged in any 
part of A country at short notice 


Write for Ri 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Buticgers of Good Glesshouses since 1992. 


Telephone 


HORLEY SURREY 


= 


| RTLY OPEN OR CLOSED IN A SECOND! 
OPEN, PA 
FOR 
openmng lights Mesvy - 
some glazed lights have been slow 
in ediustment. Veluable cultive- - \ | 
tien epece has hed te be given up 
to make room for operation and 
vMotage Costly Dreskages and » 
frequent repairs have shown the . 
urgent need for a complete revobu- 
tion in design. And here it ar 
FINGER-TIP CONTROL— 
A 
Special ation 
vil 


Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


MARCH 7, 1950 
"IC COMMITTEE. Mr. A. es, M.A., F.L.S., V.MH 


in the Chair, and seven other members present 


Galanthus Species.—"The Chairman commented on three Snowdrops before the Com- 
mittee. One without leaves, but possibly a form of Galanthus nivolis, sent by Mrs. N. G. 
‘Thompson, Escrick, York, was remarkable in that many flower-stems of the clump 
bore two flowers, like the three specimens exhibited. This unusual habit can be con- 
sidered a reversion to the more primitive several-flowered habit of Lewocojum. Another 
Snowdrop, grown by Mr. Norman Hadden, West Porlock, from bulbs collected on 
Samos by Mr. P. H. Davis, was recognized as a form at one time distributed by Messrs. 
G. C. van Tubergen as G. byzentinus but now associated with G. graecus. It had 
narrow glaucous twisted leaves and the inner perianth segments were blotched with 
green in the lower part as well as green-marked at the tip. A large-flowered Snowdrop 
of the G. mvalis group, with glaucous leaves but no basal blotch on the inner perianth 
segments, which had been grown at Wisley from bulbs obtained from Miss Poé of 
Nenagh, Eire, was taken by Dr. W. B. Turrill for further examination. It had heen 
known as G. caucasicus but the precise application of that name was obscure. 


Holly in Fruit-—Mr. E. H. M. Cox, Glencarse, Perthshire, sent some profusely berried 
sprays of Holly (lex Aquifolimm) taken off a tree about 30 feet tall, the berries of which 
seemed to be ignored by birds. In nearly fifty years Mr. Cox had never seen a bird 
touch the bernes, which in February were as profuse as in October, whereas most 
Hollies in the district were cleared of berries before Christmas. The Committee could 
suggest no good reason for the immunity of this tree. 


Colchicum and Plantago.—-A small pink-flowered Colchicurn with yellow anthers and 
three narrow rather erect leaves, introduced by Dr. ™%. H. Rechinger, jun., from Persia 
and grown at Wisley, was provisionally identified as Colchicum Ssovitsii or a closely 
allied species. The perianth-segments were too broad for C. crocifolium. The Director 
of The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, also exhibited a plantain with 
small leaves entirely covered, except for a short glabrous apiculus, with long silvery 
hairs. This had been introduced from Spain by Messrs. Heywood and Davis (H. & D. 
142) and was identified as Plantage mvalis 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE— Mr. F. A. Secrerr, C.B_E., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 


Exhibit 
Apple Seedling from H. F. S. Bale, Esq., Hollytop, Greenhayes, Banstead, Surrey. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A -Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair and twenty- 
one other members present 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, L.td_, Watford, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, etc 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
‘To Messrs. Allwood Bros., L.td., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
‘To Parigo Horticultural Co. L.td., Spalding, for an exhibit of Freesias 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co. Lid., North Mymma, for an exhibit of Daffodils, 
Tulips, Crocuses, etc. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
‘To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Led., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Freesias 
‘To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Daffodils and other 
bulbous plants 
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Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, Taplow, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Helleborus and other 


hardy plants. 

To Mr. John R. Bell, Cross-in-Hand, for an exhibit of Carnations. 

To Messrs. Thomas Carlile, Led., Twyford, for an exhibit of coloured Primroses. 
To Southern Growers, Groombridge, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, etc 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of coloured Primroses and 
Polyanthus 
To Messrs. Frank Brown & Son (Whitstable) Led., Whitstable, for an exhibit of 


Cinerarias and Cyclamen. 
To Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Led., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses 


Other Exhibits 
Anemones and coloured Primroses from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Mr. E. A. Bow.rs, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and nineteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mesars. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Lid., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs. 


Silver Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 
To Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, for an exhibit of Primulas and Sexifrages 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Heaths and other flowering shrubs. 
To Waterperry Horticultural School, Oxford, for an exhibit of Sexifrages and other 
rock garden plants 


Stoer Bankuan Medal 
‘To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Dover, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs, and 
Priumulas. 
To Messrs. Haskins Bros., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Led., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of alpine —~ 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and 
bulbous plants 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of bulbous and 
rock garden plants 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 


shrubs 


Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs 
To Messre. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 
To Messrs. W. A. Constable, Led., Southbo: h, for an exhibit of bulbous plants 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents 
To Mr. M. P. Kooper, Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and rock garden 


lants. 
ro MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and rock garden 


riants. 

‘o the Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn By-Pass, Herts., for an exhibit of Saxifrages and 
other rock garden plants 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Son, Led., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden 


plants and shrubs 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Led., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 


shrubs 
To Messrs. Sale & Son, Wokingham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 


Banksian Medal 
To Lt.-Col. L. H. Brammall, Salisbury, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. W. H. Rogers, Led., Eastleigh, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son, Led., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Azaleas. 
To Messrs. E. J. Woodman & Sons, Pinner, for an exhibit of conifers. 


Award of Merit 
To Camellia japonica ‘Anernonifiora’ as a hardy flowering shrub, a 
of name, (votes 17 for, o against), from Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardslee, Horsham 

To Hippeastrum rutihum var. fulgidum es « flowering plant for the cool greenhouse 
pense 24 fos, © against), from the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 


y wt use (votes 11 for, 5 
aguinet, from P Synge, Esq., Clare Cottage, West Surrey. 

Other Exbibits 

Camallia Donckelaarii, exhibited by the Misses G Seuth Lodge, Horsham. 


Primula Juliana ‘Blue Horizon’, exhibited by Six Hill ! ursery, Ltd., Stevenage. 
Veltheimia viridifolia, exhibited by the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE— Mr. Gueney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
thirteen other members present 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., ‘The Dell Park, Engietield Green, for a superb group of 
nichly-ccloured Cymbidiums. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, for a group of Orchids. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath, for a group of Orchids. 
First-Class Certificate 
Cymbidium ‘Miretta’ var. ‘Memoria A. A. McBean’ (‘Mirabel’ « ‘Claudette’) (votes 
11 for, 1 against), from McBean's Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge. 
Award of Merit 
‘Mullion’ var. ‘Springtime’ (C. ‘Atlantic’ x Le. ‘Hyperion’) (votes 9 for, 
3 against), froma Mesars. Jarvis Brook. 
Cymbidium ‘Princess Elizabeth’ var. Andre’ (Alexanderi = ‘Prneess Astrid’) 
(votes 12 for, o against), from Lt.-Col. Ye Hon. H. S. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield 
Green. 
Preliminary Certificate 
Odontoglossum ‘Aidonia’ var. ‘Colossus’ (‘Alperor’ x “Tordonia’) (votes 1o for, 2 
against), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 
Cultural Commendation 
To Mr. E. Bartlett, Orchid grower to Major Edmund de Rothschild, Exbury, for a 
vigorous plant of Cymbidium ‘Imogen’ Exbury var. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE —Mr. E. A. Bowes, F.L.S., F_R.ES., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Dafiodils and Tulips. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. The Trenoweth Valicy Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for 
an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. R. Pearson & Son, Ltd., Lowdham, Notts., for an exhibit of Daffodils 
and Tulips. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 


To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, Cambs., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Raymond Perks, Berrow, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, for an exhibit of 


Daffodil selected for trial 
Narcissus ‘Firework’ sent by G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., was selected for trial as a 
variety for garden decoration. 
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ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. ©. 

L.C., F.LS., V.M.H., in the Chair, and nine other members present 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Primula ‘Bractworth’ (P. bracteosa P. Edgeworthis) (PC. 1949) a hardy flower- 
ing plant for the Alpine House, from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Husseys, Green Street 
Green, Farnborough, Kent 

Cultural Commendation 
To Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Husseys, Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent, for 
particularly fine plant of Primula ‘Bractworth.’ 


Other Exhibit 
Sella bfolia vat ., from Gerald K. Mooney, Esq., Southmead, Sevenoaks Weald, Kent 


MARCH 21, 1950 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE Mr. F. A. C BEL ELS, 
V_M.H., im the Chair, and fifteen other members present 


Exhibits 
Apple seedling from Mr. KR. D. Smith, The Gardens, Weston Hall, Shitnal, Shropshire 
Apple seedling from Mr. 5. L.. Lord, Shenley Hospital, nr. St. Albans, Herts 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A Mr. D. Casrnerns, M_BE., in the Chair, and nineteen 
other members present 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Parigo Horticultural Co., Lad., Spalding, for an exhibit of Freesies 
Stloer-gilt Bankstan Medal 
‘To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations 


Silver Flora Medal 
lo Messrs. Wakeiey Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mynoms, for an exhibit of Deffodils, 
‘Tulips, Crocuses 


Silver Banksian Medal 


Vo Southern Growers, Ltd... Groombndge, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Tulip 
( rocuses 
Flora Medal 
lo Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of coloured Polvanthus and 
Priomroses 


To Messrs. Thomas Carhle, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of coloured Promros« 


Bankstan Medal 
lo Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of Polyanthus, Blue Prin 
roses and other hardy plants 
Other Exhibits 
Anemones and double Prmroses from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth 
Freesia “Orange Nassau’ (A.M. 1948 after trial at Wislev) from Parwo Horticulture 
Co., Led Spalding 
Pansy garden from Mr. |. W. Read, Hockley 
Roses from Mesers. B. KR. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Colchester 
Violas and Chionodoxas from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B~ Mr. J. L.. Russeis, in the Chair, and nineteen other 
members present 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
lo Messrs. Hiller & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowerme trees and shrub 
lo Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs 
Silver Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, L.td., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs G. & A. Clark, Lid, Dover, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and other 
Howermng shrubs and trees 
Da Messrs. Sale & Son, Lid., Wokingham, for an exhibit of howerng trees and shrubs 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE AND JULY 


Shows, Lectures and Meetings 
TUESDAY, JUNE 6. 12 NOON TO 7 P.M. } Tris Society's 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M.) Show. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 12 Noon To 7 P.M. First day of Fort- 


nightly Show. 
British National Carnation Society's Pink Competition. 
3 P.M. Lecture: “The Cooking of Vegetables” by MONSIEUR F. 
VINCENT. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 10 A.M. TO § P.M. Second day of Show. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 12 Noon To 7 P.M. First day of Fortnightly 
Show. 
Flowering ‘Tree and Shrub Competition. 
First day of National Sweet Pea Society's Show. 
3 P.M. Lecture: “Hybridizing of Lilies: an amateur’s approach” 
by MR. 0. E. P. WYATT. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 10 4.M. To 5 P.M. Second day of Show. 
Second day of National Sweet Pea Society's Show. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 12 Noon To 7 P.M, National Rose Society's 
Show. 
TUESDAY, JULY 11. 12 Noon 10 7 P.M, First day of Fortnightly 
Show. 
Summer Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 
First day of British National Carnation Society's Summer Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Society's Competition. 
3 P.M. Lecture: “Border Carnations” by MR. M. C, ALLWOOD, 
F.L.S., V.M.H. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. Second day of Show. 
Second day of British National Carnation Society's Summer Show. 
(217) 
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Demonstrations at Wisley--The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of the 
demonstration given on the first:— 


Flower Garden 
May 31, June 1. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (2-4 p.m.) 
Fruit Garden 
| July 5, 6. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (2-4 P.M.) 

British Delphinium 's Skow— Fellows are asked to note 
s that the date of the British Delphinium Society's Show is incorrectly 
5 shown on Fellows’ tickets and in the Society's Diary. The British 
a Delphinium Society will hold its annual competition in the Westminster 
be Dragoons’ Hall in Elverton Street, Westminster, between 12 noon and 
a 6 p.m. on Wednesday, June 28, the second day of a Fortnightly Show. 
a The Westminster Dragoons’ Hall is just across the street from the New 
a Hall, at the junction of Elverton Street and Horseferry Road. Fellows’ 


and Associates’ tickets will admit between the hours stated above. 


Colorado Beetle— The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries asks 
that notice may be drawn to the danger of the establishment of the 
Colorado beetle in this country. Although no breeding colonies of beetles 
were discovered in England or Wales during 1949, numerous beetles 
arrived on imported produce. Moreover, weather conditions on the Con- 
) tinent towards the end of the year were favourable to the beetle, and there 

is the possibility of a serious infestation in Europe during the Spring of 
1950 with the consequent grave danger of the introduction of beetles 
| into this country. It is most important, therefore, that any discoveries 
: should be dealt with by the Ministry before the pest has time to spread 
or multiply. 

Any yellowish beetle with black stripes running up and down the 
beetle, not across, or any red or reddish-yellow grub that is found feed- 
ing upon potato leaves should be regarded with suspicion. When grubs 
or beetles suspected of being Colorado beetles are discovered, specimens 
should be placed in a tin box (in which no holes should be punched), 
with a piece of potato leaf, and the box should be sent to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Plant Pathology Laboratory, 28, Milton Road, Harpen- 
den, Herts., with a letter stating the exact place where the insects were 
found and the name and address of the finder. Nothing more should be 
done until instructions are received from the Ministry. 

Some Good Garden Plants— This book contains descriptions of 
all the plants, which have received the Award of Garden Merit from 
1922 to 1949, having been recently revised to incorporate awards made 
since the last edition was published in 1945. A number of new illus- 
trations have also been added. This book, which is bound in paper 
boards, is obtainable from the Secretary, price 6s. post free, and should 
be of value to all gardeners. 

Pamphlet— The Production of Quality in Apples, by PROFESSOR T. 
waALLace. The report of this lecture has been reprinted as a pamphlet 
and is available, price ts. post free. 
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WISLEY IN JUNE 


the arrival of summer the Gardens reach the height of their 

beauty, and with so much of interest it is difficult to select items 
for special mention in these notes; but certainly the Floral Trials, the 
Rock Garden, the Wild Garden, and the Roses, both old and new, are 
among the most attractive features. 

Many visitors like to go first to the greenhouses, and on the way 
there the shrubs growing near the walls of the Laboratory should be 
seen. Indigofera hebepetala, with deep rose flowers, and Sephora vicii- 
folia, with lilac blossoms, are two Leguminous species rather infre- 

ently seen in small gardens; Abelia Schumanna, already producing the 

t of its mauve, tubular flowers will continue for many weeks; Senecio 
laxifolius has large bunches of golden, Daisy-like flowers above silvery 
foliage. At the North end of the Laboratory there is a large bush of 
Jasminum  stephanense, the result of a cross between the red-flowered 
J. Beesianum and a form of J. officinale. It does not appear to flower very 
freely while young, but in older specimens every long, wiry shoot is 
wreathed with faintly-scented pink blossoms. 

In the Half-hardy house there will be Alstroemeria haemantha, a 
vigorous grower with 5-foot stems bearing huge panicles of salmon-red 
flowers, and the aptly-named A. violacea, a smaller plant of somewhat 
unusual colouring. ‘The large white, pink-tinged spathes of Arisaema 
candidissimum have appeared among the bold, three-parted leaves, and 
there should be white, Iris-like flowers on Moraea iridioides, which 
usually produces several crops during the year. Anigozanthos flavida, 
the Kangaroo Paw, is almost always in bloom, the tall inflorescences 
each producing a long succession of flowers. 

Among the permanent occupants of the Temperate House, we may 
note Lomicera splendida, a Spanish Honeysuckle with sweet, cream 
flowers and glaucous, blue-green foliage; Ochna multiflora, a neat bus 
covered in Spring with bright yellow blossoms, now succeeded by 
scarlet-sepalled black fruits; Elaeocarpus cyaneus, an evergreen tree with 
elegant sprays of fringed white flowers to be followed by small blue 
berries; and the flamboyant ‘Bottle-brush,’ Callistemon citrinus. The 
side-benches in this house will, as usual, be occupied by a large variety 
of pot-plants in flower. Many other decorative plants, especially those 
with ornamental foliage, will be found in the Stove house. 

Beside the walk leading to the Rock Garden the bearded Irises will 
be at their best early this month, and in a bed not far away there is a 
selection of the older Roses, many of them richly fragrant and showing 
great variation in form and colouring. Some really beautiful things 
include the white Damask ‘Mme. Hardy,’ the equally pure Moss 
‘Blanche Moreau’ and the mauve-pink Cabbage “Tour de Malakoff.’ 
For stronger colouring one must look to the Gallicas, like the velvety 
crimson-purple “Tuscany, ‘Hippolyte’ of Fuchsia-purple, and the 
curious ‘Cardinal de Richelieu,’ almost a blue-purple. 

Very extensive new plantings of Primulas have been made in the Wild 
Garden, and in early June the species of the Candelabra section, such 
as P. japonica, P. pulverulenta, P. helodoxa and P. chungensis, and their 
(219) 
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garden hybrids, will be very prominent. The species of Meconopsis, 
especially the popular blue M. betonicifolia, should also be good. 
Numerous additions have been made in the last two or three years to the 
collection of Lilies here, and at the time these notes were written most 
were through the ground and growing vigorously, so we may confidently 
ex a good display this year. Among the earlier ones, in June, there 
will be L. rubelham, with rose-pink, trumpet-shaped flowers, L. Szovit- 
sianum, bearing solid yellow flowers of the Martagon form on tall, 
strong ‘stems, the bold, fiery-red L. wmbellatum, and the rather incon- 
spicuous, but easily grown L. pyrenaicum. Of the many outstanding 
trees and shrubs flowering here in June, Magnolia = Watsoni is prob- 
ably the least likely to be overlooked, for its handsome ivory-white 
blooms exhale a very strong, lemon-like odour. The smaller, creamy 
blooms of M. virginiana are more agreeably scented, and appear in 
succession for several weeks. M. Sieboldu, probably the most generally 
useful of the three, also has a long season. Styrax japonica, an exceed- 
ingly floriferous and graceful little tree, should not be missed, nor 
should the numerous large bushes of Aalma latifolia, the North- 
American ‘Calico Bush,’ and its compact variety myrtifolia, covered 
with neat pink posies of blossom. The lilac-coloured Rhododendron 
azaleoides, a hybrid of unknown origin, together with two deciduous 
North American species, R. viscosum and R. arborescens, both of which 
have tubular white or blush flowers, bring the Azalea season to a fragrant 
conclusion. 

In Seven Acres the large specimens of Genista cinerea and Spartium 
jJunceum are the most conspicuous features. Both are admirable shrubs 
for sunny places in dry soil, where they flower very freely. Buddleia 
alternifolia, distinct from all other species not only in its leaf arrange- 
ment but in its elongated, wand-like, mauve inflorescence, has been 
growing here since plants were first raised in this country from Reginald 
Farrer’s seeds. Escallonias are very gay here at the present time, and 
some of the hybrids, such as E. x langleyensis and E. ‘Apple Blossom’ 
are almost indispensable. The handsome white E. Jveyana, flowering 
a little later, never shows itself to advantage here unless planted close 
to a sheltered wall; and even with that protection E. montevidensis, 
—— the finest of all, and for a few years a late summer feature of 

‘isley, finally succumbed during a severe winter. 

Lovers of alpine plants will not fail to find plenty to interest them in 
the Rock Garden. The greatest masses of colour come from patches of 
Violas, Campanulas and Dianthus of many kinds, Helianthemums 
covered with delicate flowers replaced every morning by a fresh crop, 
and certain plants of especially vivid hues, such as the dazzling Verbena 
chamaedryfolia, the near-magenta Lychnis Viscaria splendens and 
Anagallis collina ot striking Nasturtium Red. Strong contrast is pro- 
vided by Genista Lydia and G. dalmatica, both yellow-flowered, and 
much cooler colour by Phlox canadensis and P. argillacea, the pearly-blue 
Codonopsis ovata and the prettily pencilled flowers of C. clematidea. In 
the cooler, moist nooks one will find the varieties of Primula alpicola, bear- 
ing fragrant purple, cream or white bells, P. Littoniana with scarlet- 
tipped lavender spikes, the Madeiran Orchis foliosa with densely 
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arranged purple florets, or Incarvillea Delavayi displaying crimson 
trumpet-shaped flowers on tall leafless scapes. 

The Alpine House continues to provide an ever-changing selection 
of rare and choice plants, although its principal period of bloom is long 
past. The first of a long succession of Campanulas has made its appear- 
ance; the sturdy little Rhodohypoxis Bauru and some of the Lewisias 
continue in flower; and these are accompanied by Acantholimons with 
neat pink sprays, Allium acwminatum with persistent flowers at first 

mauve, later becoming papery, Nierembergia caerulea, suggesting a dark 
blue, bushy Convolvulus, Pinguicula caudata, a large, pink-flowered 
Butterwort, and many others of equal merit. 

On Weather Hill the hybrid Roses in the long borders and Chinese 
Paeonies near the old Pear orchard will be flowering. The Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas on Battleston Hill, where much development has 
taken place recently, reached their peak last month; but in June there 
will still be plenty to see, both in the Trials and in the Woodland 
Garden over the bridges, where R. Griersonianum, the parent of so 
many fine hybrids, should be at its best. 


HERBACEOUS ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


SOME INTRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIMALAYA AND 
S.W. CHINA 


W. G. MacKenzie 


(Lecture given March 21, 1950, MR. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN in the Chair) 


HAVE taken for my subject this afternoon “The Contributions of the 

Himalaya and S.W. China to our rock gardens.” We are now mid-way 
through the present century and it would be of interest to consider the 
rich contributions which these areas have made over the past fifty years. 
It is proper, too, that we should remember the many plant collectors 
whose unstinted efforts have enriched our gardens and whose trophies 
each year give so much pleasure. It is not difficult to appreciate what 
our wild or woodland gardens owe to such collectors and how their 
introductions have changed the whole succession in our rock gardens so 
that there is always something of interest to be seen. Then, of course, 
there have been many notable additions from South East Asia to tree, 
shrub and herbaceous collections. There is no doubt that we are fortu- 
nate to have lived in an era of such rapid expansion in horticultural 
interest and to have witnessed the establishment of so many fine new 
plants in cultivation. Even the intervention of two world wars did not 
succeed in stemming this progress and the introduction of new plants 
proceeds with continued plant exploration which has been so generously 
encouraged by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The number of accessions is so great from these Himalayan and 
Chinese areas that I must, perforce, limit my survey within the time at 
my disposal. I must, therefore, exclude all woody plants as they could 
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provide material enough for several talks. I shall confine my remarks 
entirely to herbaceous subjects of which I have had considerable experi- 
ence. It may be that I shall omit plants which others consider worthy 
of mention and, though I may agree on the merits of the omitted plants, 
I can only repeat that time is the limiting factor to my remarks. 

I shall now review the plants which | propose to mention in alpha- 
betical order, or nearly so. 

The wide distribution of Anemone obtusiloba was greatly extended 
when this particular form (f. patula) was collected in Western Burma. 
Early attempts to introduce this plant by seed failed and not until 1913, 
when live plants were brought home, was Anemone obtusiloba f. patula 
successfully established in our gardens. To meet with any success the 
seed must be sown immediately it is harvested and even then the per- 
centage of germination is very Soil The Blue Buttercup, though vary- 
ing in the wild, remains fairly constant in cultivation and is a plant 
which can lose much of its charm by being too well cared for, as then it 
tends to become rather coarse. It is a typical meadow plant occurring 
in thousands in S.E. Tibet. A place should also be found, if possible, 
for Anemone demissa, which is so attractive both in foliage and in flower, 
particularly the form which shows a trace of colour in the satin-white 
flowers. (Fig. 120.) Another Anemone that has added interest to our 
gardens is Anemone rupicola—the large cream-white flowers with brush 
of yellow stamens are always attractive. This easily grown plant, given 
a reasonably cool root run, will go on from strength to strength. 

Adonis brevistyla (Fig. 119) is a near relative of Anemone although, 
in the genus, it is not so familiar as the European yellow-flowered Adonis 
vernalis. The Chinese species is, however, equally attractive with its 
finely cut, shining, fern-like foliage which makes so beautiful a foil to 
the pale lilac flowers which all too soon fade to white—the dark blue 
reverse of the flower adds further to its charm. It enjoys partial shade 
in a well-drained position. 

Paraquilegia anemonoides though known for a very long time still 
remains a very rare plant due largely to difficulty in cultivation. Looked 
on as an ideal alpine house plant, it deserves every possible care to bring 
about its successful cultivation. It is a true alpine cliff plant and one 
which enjoys a sharp scree mixture. Both plants and seed have been 
sent home by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF and every effort should be made to 
establish and increase this lovely species. The finely cut glaucous 
foliage makes a delightful foil to the delicate pale blue flowers. Before 
leaving this family mention should be made of the dwarf Trollius species 
which include 7. acaults, T. pumilus and T. vaginatus, all of which enjoy 
a cool, dampish position and part shade where the golden-yellow flowers 
may be admired to full advantage. 

The popularity which the genus Androsace enjoys to-day is, perhaps, 
largely due to that beautiful free-flowering species Androsace primu- 
loides and its various forms from the Himalaya. A. sempervivoides, is 
often found growing in association with the better-known A. primuloides. 
From the numerous neat rosettes rise the short stalks carrying the freely 
produced pink flowers; it increases readily by means of runners which 
may be ted in full sun in a well-drained position. Also in the 
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Chamaejasme Section, and from this area, are the large rosette types such 
as Androsace Aizoon, A. strigillosa, A. foliosa and A. spinulifera. One 
which, it may be hoped, will add further charm to the alpine house is 
the neat-growing rosy-purple flowered Androsace Selago from Sikkim 
and neighbouring Tibet—-nooxer described it as “a singular and 
beautiful plant.” All Androsaces benefit from protection by glass from 
the winter's rain, so adding greatly to their life and general Spring 
appearance. 

Turning now to the dwarf Asters from this area, there are several 
useful additions of which Aster Forrestd is one of the most outstanding, 
and, like the others, it is easily grown and increased by division. There 
is an imposing list of recent introductions—Aster Bietii, A. diplo- 
stephioides, A. likiangensis, A. Purdom#i, etc., give some idea of the wide 
range we have to choose from. All are well suited to our gardens. 
Asters flower at a time when the peak of the rock garden flowering 
season is passed and they add their welcome touch of blue colour when 
it is most needed. They are very accommodating and there should be 
no difficulty in establishing them. 

From past experience it is with some hesitation that I mention 
Allium and yet, the Himalayan region has provided a number of fine 
garden plants. All are easily grown and require a minimum of diet and 
attention to do well. Allium Beesianum is outstanding amongst them, as 
the pale blue flowers appear during August-September but, whether it 
be the blue-flowered A. cyaneum or A. sikkimense, or the pink- 
flowered A. Farreri and A. Mairei, all are equally attractive. A. amabile 
is one which should receive more attention, as its dwarf habit and rich 
maroon-coloured flowers combine to make a really good plant. 

Compared with the wealth of material from the European area, 
Campanula is rather poorly represented in the Himalaya, and, of the 
two species worthy of cultivation, both are best treated as annuals. This 
habit very often seals the fate of many good plants in these days of time 
and labour difficulties, but, a well-grown specimen of either Campanula 
argyrotricha ot C. cashmiriana, justifies the little time and care taken. 
Here it is convenient to include that close ally Adenophora and, of the 
species sent home, A. coelestis is certainly the one best suited for the 
rock garden. If treated as a Campanula, the 12-16-inch flower stalks 
carry extra large bell-shaped flowers which are of a rich blue colour. 
It is a good perennial and is readily increased by seed. In the Cam- 
panulaceae, the most outstanding introductions have been in the genera 
Codonopsis and Cyananthus. Several first-class rock plants amenable 
to cultivation in this country have been introduced during the last fifty 
years. It is a pity, of course, that the lovely flowers of many Codonopsis 
have such a disagreeable odour, but, fortunately, there are exceptions 
to this malodorous habit. Codonopsis dicentrifolia is one such exception 
and happens to be one of the most handsome members of the genus. 
It was amongst the many good plants sent home as seed from Nepal in 
1929, and, though it has been rather slow to gain popularity in our 
gardens, it is reassuring to report that it still survives despite the many 
severe winters since planting in 1931. In nature this plant is found 
where it enjoys abundance of moisture during the growing season, quite 
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the reverse from the conditions demanded to maintain it in cultivation. 
In this country, it should be firmly planted on a well-drained ledge at 
eye-level—a point to bear in mind in the placing of al! Codonepsis—so 
that the beautiful inner markings of the flowers may be appreciated. 
The dark blue flowers of C. dicentrifolia are gracefully suspended on 
mahogany-coloured wire-like stems. Attention should also be drawn to 
C. mollis, another new species introduced by LUDLOW and SHERRIFP in 
1937. The long narrow pale blue flowers of this species are very attrac- 
tive and unusual in the genus. This plant, growing out of doors at 
Edinburgh, seemed well established until the severe winter of 1939-40 
killed it. The plant’s requirements are now known much better, and it 
is pleasing to record that it is once again flourishing in several gardens. 
Amongst the other blue-bell shaped flowers are Codonopsis Bulleyana, 
C. clematidea, C. nervosa, C. ovata and also the chequered-flowered 
C. Meleagris. All are well worth a place in the rock garden. Apart from 
these mentioned, there are the climbing Periwinkle-flowered types 
which include C. vinciflora, C. convolvulacea and its variety Forrestii 
which was so beautifully shown by our President last year. C. vinciflora 
is the hardier species and, given a well-drained position where it can 
scramble over a neighbouring dwarf shrub, the rich blue flowers will 
be shown to full advantage. 

The genus Cyananthus provides some of the most attractive and 
useful plants in the rock garden. The strong growing C. lobatus and its 
more refined counterpart C. lobatus var. Farreri are both good plants 
and not particularly difficult in cultivation. When one recalls such 
names as C. Delavayi. C. incamus var. leiocalyx, C. longiflorus, C. pedun- 
culatus var. crenatus or C. Wardi, we are reminded of former glories 
which, it is to be hoped, may come again and enable us to profit from 
our earlier failures. The species which remain in our gardens include 
C. microphyllus, which was sent home as seed in 1934 from the Kumaon 
Himalaya under the name C. integer. Since then it has been widely 
cultivated and is now flourishing in many gardens where its long trailing 
stems carry the rich violet-blue terminal flowers. Given the moisture 
it requires during the growing season and free of excessive wet when at 
rest it should give little trouble. One of more recent introduction is 
C. Sherniffa which, because of its woolly young shoots, is more intolerant 
of moisture. The erect powder-blue flowers are set on stems which 
appear somewhat unusual compared with the silvery white shoots 
forming the central rosette. In its native Tibet it grows in profusion on 
open hull-slopes. 

Amongst the Cremanthodiums are several first-class rock garden 
plants but all are, unfortunately, difficult to acclimatize. ‘To appreciate 
their full beauty they should be placed above eye level, particularly the 
fine yellow-flowered C. reniforme which, like most of them, tends to 
hang its head. Of more recent introduction to our gardens is one C. 
palmatum subsp. rhodocephalum which resembles a giant Soldanella in 
the way in which the ray florets hang. The dark green foliage is over- 
topped with the pendulous flowers—pinkish in colour—although an 
occasional white may appear. These plants enjoy a good rich soil with 
sufficient body to maintain moisture and provide a cool root run. 
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We already enjoy much satisfaction in the growing of several 
beautiful American Slipper Orchids and any addition to their number 
is most welcome. Those untiring plant hunters who have become known 
in the horticultural world as “L. & 5.” have put the beautiful Cypri- 
tibeticum (Fig. 122) within our reach by a recent liberal sending 
of live plants by air. There appears to be some confusion in this Eastern 
set known as the Marrantha Group but, whatever the difficulties in their 
nomenclature, their beauty is unaffected. 

Deinanthe coerulea, a rather unusual and seldom-seen ally of the 
Saxifrages, was discovered by 8. H. WILSON in Hupeh, and, from seed 
sent home, was first seen in flower in 1909. The flowers, which measure 
} inch across, are a delicate shade of pale lilac and are borne on stems 
12-18 inches high. The plant appears reasonably hardy but should be 
given a shady position where it can enjoy cool and moist conditions. 
Shelter from winds will avoid damage or marking to the rather large 
delicate foliage. 

We are inclined to regard Delphiniums as being best suited for the 
herbaceous border but some species require alpine treatment. Consider 
Delphinium Brunonianum under natural conditions, how neatly and 
compactly it grows; and also D. Pylzow#, that treasure from Tibet with 
deep purple flowers. D. likiangense, though taller, is another species 
deserving more attention, but make sure that you have the true plant 
as, all too often, a very inferior plant is grown under this name. One 
can also use J). tatsienense with effect as an occasional plant to provide 
that touch of real blue, which only a Delphinium can. 

The Gesnerads from these parts show considerable range in colour 
and form and the genera Ancyclostemon, Briggsia, Chirita, Didissandra, 
Oreocharis or Petrocosmea, are all worthy of consideration. To do them 
full justice they must, I think, be treated as alpine house plants. There 
is little pleasure in seeing a plant struggling for existence out-of-doors 
when a little extra protection may make it a thing of beauty. To show 
their full charm plants of this type must not only flower unscathed but 
have the typical Gesnerad foliage unspoilt if their real garden value is 
to be revealed. 

The species of Dracocephalum—The Dragon's Head—from this 
area show considerable range and the pinnate-leaved forms which 
include such plants as D. caulophyllum, D. Forrestii, D. Isabellae or 
D. tanguticum and the simple-leaved D. bullatum, D. heterophyllum or 
D. speciosum, are all well worth growing. D. Isabellae for ease of culture 
and beauty, should be one of our early choices as the deep purple-blue 
flowers set in the grey calyces are always so fascinating. Of the simple- 
leaved types one cannot but admire the neat prostrate-growing D. 
bullatum with the freely produced heads of intense blue flowers. 

It is difficult to pay fitting tribute to the glorious genus Gentiana 
in a talk such as this as it contains so many lovely and useful garden 

ts. ‘Those growers who are fortunate in having the right cunditions 

the successful growing of those plants can add considerable interest 
and colour to their gardens——-particularly in the Autumn—a time when 
it is most needed. From the rock garden point of view, I do not think it 
too great a claim to make that Gentiana sino-ornata is one of the most 
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outstanding introductions of this century. Conditions required for the 
successful cultivation of these plants are good lime-free soil rich in 
humus, adequate moisture at the root, which can be overcome by water- 
ing and sufficient humidity which can only be partly overcome by shade 
planting supplemented if possible by periodic overhead spraying. It 
may be observed in passing that atmospheric humidity is a most impor- 
tant factor in the successful acclimatization of these Asiatic species and 
proper seasonal provision of the nght degree of humidity is an important 
key to success. Apart from the Spring-flowering gentians we can, from 
the many introductions this century, get a continuous supply of bloom 
to cover the entire Autumn period—from mid-July until the November 
frosts put an end to the floral display. Wherever possible, and for effect, 
the more massive the planting the more impressive the result. G. sino- 
ornata first flowered in 1912 and must be regarded as one of G. FORREST’s 
outstanding contributions to horticulture. Where space wil! permit, it 
should be supplemented with such fine species as G. Farreri, G. gilvo- 
striata, G. hexaphylla, G. ornata and G. Veitchiorum (Fig. 121), all of 
which are mat-forming types. Amongst the rosette-forming species G. 
Kurroo and G. Waltona (Pig. 115) are outstanding, but G. cachemirica 
and G. Loderi are also well worth growing. These four species are 
particularly valuable in the South of England as they are able to with- 
stand to a greater extent the frequent dry periods in the summer. 

The present century has seen the introduction of some interesting 
Crane's Bills—one of the finest being Geranium Farreri with its large 
erect pale pink flowers and contrasting dark coloured stamens. Other 
species deserving mention are G. napuligerum, G. Pylzowianum and 
G. collinum, the latter, as was sent home with the 1929 collection from 
Nepal, is equal to our best coloured forms of G. subcaulescens. 

Where the garden boasts a moist spot, or, better still, a running 
stream, a place should be found for at least a few dot plants of the 
Himalayan or Chinese /ris. The colour ranges from the dark purple 
Iris chrysographes and 1. Delavayi, to the blue-lined /. Bulleyana and — 
I. nepalensis, to the yellow-flowered I. Forrestii and I. Wilson. These 
species are all good garden plants, adding a grace and break of foliage 
to any mixed planting. 

A number of Lychnis species have been grown with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm and though most have now passed out of cultivation it ts 
difficult to recall any one name which we mourn. One recently intro- 
duced is Lychnis Wardu and the better coloured forms of this dwarf 
Bladder Campton are well worthy of more care and attention 

When we come to consider the Lily family we find some of the most 
thrilling discoveries of this century. First a word on the smal! Hemero- 
calls such as H. Forrestu, H. nana and H. plicata. In these we have real 
miniatures of the better-known types which dress so many of our mixed 
borders to-day. The difficulty is in providing the exact diet which will 
combine a proper balance between flower and foliage as so often the 
latter far outweighs the former. When one can induce this freeness of 
flower the varying shades of the yellow trumpets are indeed striking. 
Passing now to Lilium proper, we have in Lilium regale another of the 
outstanding introductions of the century. One can well imagine the 
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thrill it was to that great plant collector £. H. WILSON when he first saw 
this plant—not in hundreds but literally tens of thousands gracing the 
paths ahead of him in Western Szechuan. It is, I think, right to claim 
that L. regale has done more than any other Lily to stimulate the present- 
day wave of enthusiasm for this genus. It is not only a plant of great 
beauty but one, which, through its good temperament, can be readily 
cultivated by all plant lovers. This enthusiasm was furthered by the 
introduction of what we might describe as the Lilium Davidi-Wilimottiae 
group and their now numerous hybrids. We must also remember 
FARRER'’S Marbled Martagon, L. Duchartrei, and the pink-flowered L. 

and L. Ward. All these come within the scope of the rock 
garden. Closely allied to Lilium is the genus Notholirion which, so far, 
has four known species, ranging in colour from purple-crimson as in N. 
campanulatum to the rosy-lilac in N. Thomsonianum. The behaviour of 
the flowering bulb is unusual in that it dies after flowering, leaving 
behind a mass of miniature bulbils which can be grown on to flowering 
size in two to three years. All enjoy a position sheltered from draughts 
and biting winds in a well-drained soil rich in humus. 

Coming now to that other Lily ally, Nomocharis, one can well 
imagine the reception N. Mairei and N. pardanthina received when they 
first flowered at Edinburgh from seed sent home by that great plant 
collectur GEORGE FORREST. It matters little whether your choice lies in 
the growing of the pendulous-flowered types as in N. aperta, N. Farreri, 
N. Mairei, N. pardanthina or the upturned flowers of N. saluenensis, all 
are worthy of the care and attention they require. Due to the exactness 
they demand in growing conditions, great care should be taken in the 
choice of site and suitable soil. The essentials are a good sandy loam 
rich in humus which in summer provides a cool root run but in winter 
free of excessive moisture. ‘The question of aspect and shade is one 
which can only be answered by the position and part of the country your 
garden is in. 

The Poppy family, like some already mentioned, has added some 
wonderful additions to our garden particularly in Meconopsis which, of 
course, has grown so much in popularity in the present century and has 
provided many of our treasured rock and woodland-garden plants. 
Could any plant be more fitting to pay tribute to the long untiring service 
of CAPTAIN KINGDON-WARD to horticulture than Meconopsis betonicifolia 
(M. Baileyi)? When this plant first appeared in our gardens and on our 
show benches, a wave of appreciation spread through the country and 
its repeated appearance over many years in no way lessens this admira- 
tion. Can you recall those days in 1929 when we were more fully 
realizing the true value of the Nepal collection in which the genus 
Meconopsis had such wonderful additions, including M. regia, M. 
Dhwojn, M. longipetiolata and the claret-coloured M. grandis? The latter 
was rather ae but later became one of the parents of x M. 
Sheldonii, one of the best perennial hybrids grown to-day. Are we on 
the threshold of another great step forward in the Meconopsis field with 
the rediscovery of the beautiful pink-flowered M. Sherriffii in Bhutan? 
Those two great plant collectors MR. LUDLOW and MAJOR SHERRIFF have 
given us, through their recent sendings, every opportunity to establish 
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M. Sherriffa in our gardens from the plants sent home and the large 
uantity of seed which has been distributed, I very much hope to see 
is plant shown in this Hall for the consideration and admiration of us 
all. With all these reflections we must not overlook tried and trusted 
favourites such as Harebell Poppy M. quintuplimervia which 
must find a home in most gardens. Where possible, a moist spot must 
be set aside for M. grandis or M. simplicifolia ‘Bailey's form’ and to see 
the full beauty of M. aculeata or M. latifolia no attempt should be made 
to cultivate but allow the plants to sow themselves. Those wishing to 
add further to their collection and who are prepared to give the necessary 
care and attention should attempt to grow the delicate W/. bella (Fig. 116) 
ot M. Delavay:. The aid of an alpine house is a great asset if those dwarf 
beauties are to be made happy and survive for any length of time. 

We have every reason to hope that yet another member of this family 
will look on our climatic conditions kindly. Corydalis cashmeriana 
appears to be settling nicely in various gardens under largely varying 
conditions. Should this plant respond well to cultivation may we hope 
it retains the neat habit and intense colouring as in its native home. 

Onosma Waddellit has so fat been rather disappointing in cultivation 
in that it behaves as an annual. Despite this, it is unique in producing 
numerous clear blue flowers, and will do so from seed sown in early 
Spring, a point which must not be overlooked. Certain plants will 
carry into their second year, but, to be sure of keeping this treasure 
with us, an annual sowing of seed should be made to maintain 
succession. 

The genus Primula must be regarded as producing some of the 
greatest assets to horticulture. A genus of this size showing the varia- 
tion and form it does, can usually provide something to suit all tastes 
and conditions, although we know to our loss that our climate leaves 
much to be desired in the successful cultivation of so many of these 
treasures. Comparing notes to-day with what was recorded at the 
last Primula Conference many species then untested and regarded as of 
doubtful garden value are now common features in our plantings. But, 
on the debit side, just as many are as fleeting to-day as they were then. 
Taking an overall view, however, we certainly have much to report on 
the credit side and it is probably true to say that at no time have so 
many Primula species been in cultivation. The thirty odd sections into 
which the genus is divided by botanists also serve as a guide in their 
cultivation. Broadly speaking, all species within a section require similar 
treatment, so that if the grower knows to which section his unnamed 
plant or seed belongs he has a fairly safe guide to its cultural needs. 
| would urge the botanist and collector to identify the section to which 
distributed Primula seed belongs wherever possible, as this vital 
information may make all the difference in establishing new species 
in cultivation. 

We are already familiar with the great part played by some of those 
sections in our gardens to-day, particularly the Candelabra, Sikkimensis, 
Farinosae and Nevales, etc. Let us turn our attefttion, then, to some 
af those sections which, due to recent introductions, are becoming 
more prominent in gardens, Outstanding amongst them are the 
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number of additions to the Petiolares section which, judging from their 
behaviour to date in cultivation, appear to have become well established. 
Their flowering has already become one of the anticipated joys in 
Spring. To the original member P. Edgeworth (P. Winteri) have been 
added the blue-flowered P. bhutamica and P. sonchifolia, the pink- 
flowered P. bracteosa, P. gracilipes and P. scapigera and the yellow- 
flowered P. aureata, all of which have already proved themselves good 
garden plants. It would be pleasant to make a similar report on the 
Soldanelloideae section, for it is here we find some of the treasures of this 
large genus, but, alas, though advancement has been made, we are still 
far from complete. When we can enjoy the full beauty of the white 
P. eburnea, P. Reidii, P. Wigramiana, the pale violet P. Sherriffae and 
the deep blue P. Wollastonu, we shall have reason to feel proud of our 
achievement, but meantime we can enjoy the better behaved P. nutans. 
One could recall many such examples in other sections, but suffice it to 
say that with the experience gained from the material sent home and 
the speed up of travel, the future holds better prospects of further 
lasting additions. 

Allied to Primula is the genus Omphalogramma, of which there are 
now some thirteen known species. ‘The outstanding and certainly the 
best-behaved in cultivation is O. vincaeflora which first flowered in 1908 
from seed sent home by Georcr Forrest. The large, irregular, indigo- 
blue flowers are borne on stout stems from 12~16 inches high. O. 
Farreri is, 1 fear, no longer in cultivation, but O. elegans, O. Ekwesiana 
and O. Soultei still remain in very limited numbers. Yet another species, 
O. brachysiphon (Fig. 117), has been sent home by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 
from S.E. ‘Tibet and it is to be hoped that it will take kindly to our con- 
ditions. It is one of the smaller members of the genus and the regular 
shaped flowers are of a rich deep-crimson. The successful cultivation of 
Omphalogramma may be compared with that of the Nivales Primulas 
all of which enjoy a deep rich soil and cool rooting conditions. Akin to 
Omphalogramma is the monotypic genus Bryocarpum. ‘The sole species 
B. himalaicum should be treated like Omphalogramma if we are going to 
make it forget the clear air and humid atmosphere it longs for in 
common with so many of these Himalayan and Chinese treasures. The 
pendulous yellow flowers with their long narrow lobes are very character- 
istic of the genus Bryocarpum. 

Amongst the Polygonums we find a few plants of garden value, and 
outstanding amongst them is P. vaccinifolium, which forms a rich carpet 
of glossy green leaves and from August onwards produces drifts of 
4-6-inch spikes of rose-pink flowers. P. Griffith is another plant 
deserving of wider cultivation as the rich-coloured foliage and deep- 
crimson flowers make it a most outstanding plant indeed; the same may 
be said of P. sphaerostachyum. 

The genus Roscoea includes one or two desirable species which enjoy 
a deep well-drained soil in full light. There are now a number of 
species well established in cultivation, but the two outstanding are R. 
Humeana, with large magenta-coloured flowers which appear before the 
leaves, and R. cautleoides, though taller, the individual flowers are much 
smaller but of a good clear yellow. Mention must be made of the 
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variety ‘August Beauty,’ which is an Autumn flowering form of &. 
cautleoides. 

The number of Saxifrages from the European area far outnumber 
those in our gardens which have come from the Himalaya and S.W. 
China, but nevertheless the long-known S. lilacina, from the Western 
Himalaya, can still command respect in any choice collection. Of recent 
introduction we have S. pasumensis and S. umbellata, two species which 
show great promise, as the neat rosettes and the orange-yellow flowers 
make them plants of interest and beauty throughout the year. For a 
moist position one should also bear in mind S. diversifolia and S. cardio- 
phylla, both of which produce large yellow flowers on stalks 6-8 inches 
high. 

In the genus Sedum I shall select only three species for comment. 
One of the outstanding members is S. Hobsoni, with bronze-coloured 
foliage from which rise the 6-inch trailing flower stems carrying their 
numerous heads of pink flowers. The mat-forming S. primuloides is 
already well known but S. trifidum is a plant deserving wider recognition, 
as the bright red heads of flower appear in Autumn making a welcome 
addition to our Autumn flowers. 

Finally, we come to the rather variable Thakictrum Chelidomi, but it 
is to the dwarf form I wish to draw attention. From the typical fern- 
like foliage rise the short branched flower stalks carrying numerous de- 
licate lilac flowers enhanced by pale yeliow stamens, the individual flower 
measuring almost 1 inch across. Though they enjoy a sunny position 
in a well-drained soil; they like some ground shade to give coolness at 
the root. 

I have now completed my somewhat sketchy survey of the rock 
garden plants from S.E. Asia with which I have been acquainted. There 
is no doubt, if plant exploration is allowed to continue on the Eastern 
Himalaya and neighbouring areas of Tibet, Assam, Upper Burma and 
South Western China, that there are many riches still in store for the 
rock garden. Let us hope that conditions will allow the intrepid plant 
hunters to continue their quest for plants to adorn our gardens. 


I would like to express my thanks to MAJOR G. SHERRIFF and DR. G 
TAYLOR for the use of their photographs taken of plants growing in Tibet. 


BUD BLAST ON RHODENDRONS AND 
AZALEAS 


A NOTE FROM THE R.H.8. GARDENS, WISLEY 


ayaa time a disease affecting the buds of Rhododendrons has been 
known in this country, under the name of “Bud Blast,” but until 
recently it has not assumed serious proportions. In the last few years, 
however, and especially during 1949 and 1950, it has spread consider- 
ably, mainly in south-east England. Pressure of other work has un- 
fortunately prevented a full reer empl of the disease at Wisley, 
although it is hoped as soon as 
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already done. In the meantime it may be useful to summarize the 
measures that have been reported as successfully controlling the same, 
or a very similar, disease on Azalea buds in America, known as “Bud 
and Stem Blight of Azaleas” and caused by the fungus Sporocybe 
Azaleae. It should be emphasized that, as far as we are aware, these 
measures have been applied in the States only to deciduous Azaleas, 
whereas, in Britain, Bud Blast is, so far, much commoner on evergreen 
Rhododendrons which may not prove so suitable for the treatments 
recommended. 

The American control measures were worked out by W. H. DAViS and 
published by him in Phytopath, Vol. 24, 1939, p. 157. ‘They may be 
summarized as follows:— 

Three types of control treatment were investigated, viz. pruning, 
dusting and spraying. 

1. PRUNING 
All the diseased buds were pruned from highly infected plants of 
Rhododendron canescens during late autumn and early spring for two 
successive years. In addition during each summer month all stems with 
diseased buds were pruned back at least one inch and burned. Other 
diseased plants were kept untouched as controls, After four years all 
but one of the control plants were removed owing to their necrotic 
condition but the plants which had received the pruning treatment were 
healthy. This pruning and destroying infected buds had given success- 
ful control of the trouble in the City Park at Rochester, New York, since 
1933- 

2. DUSTING 
Copper-lime dust was applied with a hand duster to a/l buds before the 
flower buds opened in the spring with the object of killing spores on the 
exterior of old infected buds. By dusting every two weeks the surface 
of the buds was constantly covered with the dust during the growing 
weather in spring until blossoming time. After blossoming the vegeta- 
tive buds were dusted until they opened. On the matured leaves and 
newly formed buds the dust was applied monthly until leaf-fall when 
biweekly dusting was resumed until freezing weather commenced. 
Nearby control plants were not dusted. This copper-lime dust treat- 
ment decreased the infection during the two years it was applied. The 
dusted plants showed less than 8 per cent. infected buds while the ones 
not dusted bore 30 per cent. 


3. SPRAYING 
A liquid Bordeaux (5-5-50) was applied to infected buds. ‘The applica- 
tion followed the lines as described for dusting, ic. dormant and pre- 
blossoming, after blossoming, then monthly until leaf-drop and then 
the buds and stems kept constantly covered with spray until freezing 
weather appeared. This spray controlled the fungus better than pruning 
and dusting but the extra inconvenience in its application and the result- 
ing appearance of the plants militated against its use by florists and 
horticulturists. 

The above account ends with the statement that pruning and de- 
struction of diseased twigs and buds, dusting with copper-lime dust and 
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with Bordeaux mixture will control the fungus on Azaleas. It 
is also stated that go per cent. of the control is obtained by the “fall” or 
autumn applications of the fungicides because infection occurs during 
this period. 

It must be remembered that the spraying with 5-5-so Bordeaux 
mixture concerns the treatment of Azaleas, and for evergreen Rhodo- 
dendrons the weaker strength of 2-2-50 Bordeaux is recommended. 
There is no record in the account of the American work of any ill-effects 
on the Azaleas treated due to the lime content of either the copper-lime 
dust or the Bordeaux mixture spray. 

It is suggested that those growing Rhododendrons or Azaleas 
affected with Bud Blast should try one or more of these control measures, 
so far as they are practicable under their own particular conditions, and 
should send a report on the result to The Director, The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. The 
Director would also be glad to receive specimens of twigs bearing 
affected buds from as many localities as possible so as to gain more 
information on the distribution and spread of the disease. Such twigs, 
in addition to buds, should bear two or three leaves and should be 
labelled with the name of the Rhododendron where known 

Buds affected with Bud Blast may show as early as September when 
some of the scales show a brown discoloration which rapidly involves 
the whole bud. The colour may turn from brown to a silvery grey, but 
the outstanding feature is the appearance on the outside of the affected 
bud of small black hair-like stalks about one millimetre long and bearing 
at their tips a head or knob. These stalk-like structures are the fruiting 
bodies (coremia) of a fungus, Sporocybe, and the head of each is com- 

of a small mass of spores. The coremia are so numerous that 
infected buds very often look black in colour. 

Buds damaged by frost are superficially similar to those affected 
with Bud Blast as they turn a light brown colour, but they are easily 
broken off (while those infected with Bud Blast remain firm) and fruiting 
bodies are absent. It must be remembered, however, that the fungus 
may quite well attack frosted buds after they have been killed by low 


temperatures. (Fig. 130.) 


NOTES ON THE ROSA SPECIES AND HYBRIDS 
AT WISLEY 


Rona Hurst 


N 1934 much of c. c. HURST'S large collection of Kosa species and 
hybrids was transferred from Cambridge to Wisley and planted out in 
beds to show the different chromosomal types present in the genus. 
These range from diploids with 7 pairs of chromosomes to regular 
poly ploids with 14, 21, or 28 pairs and irregular polyploids with 7 or 14 
rs and 7, 14, 21 or 28 unpaired chromosomes. 
This collection together with the original collection, will be found 
in Howard's Field. 
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This genus has always been an extraordinarily difficult one, and 
although a number of workers have spent a t part of their lives in 
attempting to unravel the different problems involved, it was not until 
the chromosomes were examined that many of the more difficult ones 
were solved. This work, however, revealed many even deeper problems. 

HuRsT started his long series of cytological and genetical experiments 
on the genus after the 1914-18 war, working at Cambridge but travelling 
about to see material growing wild or in the various collections in Britain, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, gradually adding to his own species 
collection, started early in the century at Burbage, and making genetical 
crosses to track out problems of evolution. Before the majority of the 
latter could arrive at a useful stage the financial crash of 1929-30 not 
only crippled HuRST’s financial position but the general insolvency of the 
country stopped various grants which had been given for the work. 
SIR DANIEL HALL, realizing its great interest, arranged that the more 
important part of the collection should be given a home at Wisley until 
happier times might provide the opportunity to work with them once 
more, but before this could arise the 1939 war was upon us and HURST 
himself died in 1947. 

However, whatever its difficulties may be as a genus, Rosa has the 
great facility of being able to live on almost indefinitely with practically 
no care or attention and, when the time again comes round when this is 
possible, skilful pruning and care will soon bring them to full recovery. 
This has now taken place in the Wisley collection, thanks to the hard 
work and enthusiasm of MR. GORDON ROWLEY, the keeper of the National 
Rose Collection now being assembled by DR. DARLINGTON at the new 
John Innes Gardens at Bayfordbury. Although during the war labels 
had deteriorated or been lost there were happily copious plans so that 
it has been possible to identify the plants correctly and to get them back 
into good condition. The original Wisley collection, together with the 
Hurst collection, now makes up one of the finest assemblies of Rosa 
species in the world. Obviously, after so many years, the genetic part 
of the collection, which was often merely in early seedling condition 
when moved, now consists of strong, fully grown bushes, and there is a 
mine of material for future work all ready and waiting. 

Although the original idea of the hybridizations was usually to solve 
evolutionary problems, several specimens of great horticultural interest 
have arisen. Many of the hybrids have an extremely ornamental habit 
of growth and foliage and charming flowers. Being hybrids some of 
them are naturally sterile but others of nearer parentage are wholly or 
partially fertile and are useful again in the autumn garden for their 
fruits. Planted as single specimens in grass in a semi-wild state or on a 
lawn, they are very striking and in June-July will give a magnificent 
display of bloom lasting for some weeks and covering strong, well- 
grown bushes running up to 10 feet or more in the largest forms. 
Heterosis is usually very evident in Rosa hybrids. They are equaily 
effective as a sheltering background in borders where they can be given 
sufficient room, and there are smaller ones, such as the altaica hybrids, 
for more cramped positions. 

One of the most spectacular was the hybrid between a very good 
form of the American 2. nutkana and the garden Rose ‘Red Letter Day’ 
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which produced a tall summer-flowering bush covered with large single 
red flowers of great beauty. Under the name of ‘Cantab’ this Rose won 
the Cory Cup at the R.H.S. in 1939, but owing to the war it was not 
possible to follow up the original idea of introducing the strong, sturdy 
growth of nutkana into the garden Roses and by future hybridizations 
to produce perpetual flowering forms and a new race which would, 
under the modern swing towards bush culture as a labour saving device, 
be a most valuable addition to our gardens. The original bush, together 
with some of the other hybrids, is in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge 
but it is still suffering from war conditions. However, there «re others 
raised from it by buds or cuttings and it is now hoped to follow it up 
by further breeding. 

There are many striking hybrids of R. Moyesii, especially with 
pendulina and setipoda. None of them comes up to COLONEL STERN'S 
magnificent /ighdownensis in fruiting value but the flowers are in many 
cases extremely beautiful, especially in conjunction with graceful 
growth and foliage. The type colour of Moyesi is usually lost but there 
are some unusual shades of rich pink and the petals are of good texture. 

Obviously it is not possible to reproduce these hybrids from seed 
though many interesting secondary forms arise in this way, but fortu- 
nately in Rosa, with its easy budding propagation and indefinitely pro- 
longed life, this does not matter. As a matter of fact, in an ordinary 
garden they are often more convenient on a stock, as many of them are 
inclined to run and can become a nuisance in a confined space. 

There are many interesting types among the species themselves, 
especially from the point of view of fruits for autumn colour in the 
garden. The old favourite R. pomifera—the Apple Rose of old gardens— 
is always worth growing for its fruits as well as for its greyish foliage, 
and its relative, our own British mollis, makes compact little bushes 
covered with large red fruits. There are various allied species, too, which 
are equally ornamental, such as certain forms of g/utinosa, which are 
normally only a few inches high, bearing very beautiful red fruits of 
considerable size. These would be ideal for providing late colour in a 
rock garden, especially in rather dry and difficult positions, for it appar- 
ently thrives under these conditions. 

In fact there are a number of wild Roses not yet utilized in gardens 
which would produce invaluable late summer and autumn colour by 
their fruits, and in some cases by their autumn tints, following on a 
summer flowering season and a quite ornamental intermediate period 
while the fruits are maturing, capped by their picturesque sepals. In 
southern Britain we admire the wild Rose fruits in the hedgerows but 
jib at their ramping growth. In the northern counties and in Scotland, 
however, there are a number of dwarf-growing species which cover 
themselves with fruits, giving most brilliant patches of colour. A few 
of these are growing at Wisley, but a new collection of them from the 
wild is now being grown on at Bayfordbury. An examination of the 
Rosa species and hybrids in these gardens and at Kew should provide 
many new ideas, especially for those who are taking up bush culture or 
who have difficult corners and semi-wild positions which need interest- 
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BUDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA 


F. Hanger 
CURATOR R.H.8. GARDENS, WISLEY 


T"m very distinct Buddleia was first described by MAximowiIcz in 
1880, but did not arrive in this country until 1914 when it was 
introduced by FARRER who found it in Southern Kansu. 

This absolutely hardy flowering shrub produces lilac-coloured 
blossoms in crowded clusters, in long racemes, from the nodes of the 
previous year’s growth, therefore differing from Buddleias generally, 
which flower on the current year’s wood. Should this plant need pruning, 
and in the majority of cases it is advisable, it should be done immediate 
after flowering, i.c. late June or yery early in July; when the old flowering 
shoots can be cut back to the point where the new young growths are 
already an inch or so long. 

Buddleia alternifolia is not in the least fastidious regarding soils and 
with its small-leaved weeping-willow-like habit, it shows to the best 
advantage when isolated and given plenty of room. It is especially 
attractive when grown as a bush and allowed to overhang water, here, 
its pendulous sprays have the added advantage of reflection in nature's 
mirror. 

Although rarreR mentioned in his field notes that Buddleia alterni- 
folia made, in some cases, a srnall trunked tree, it is seldom encountered 
growing other than in bush form. 

The two small standard trees growing near the annual border at 
Wisley (Fig. 114) have responded well to yearly pruning during the 
past four years, and have become a source of attraction during the month 
of June. Planted in small round beds surrounded with grass, the largest 
has become 15 feet high and 12 feet in diameter on a clean 5-foot stem 
with branches hanging and sweeping the ground, while the second tree 
is approximately 12 feet by 9 feet. 

ropagation is easily obtained by seeds, layering or cuttings, the 
latter root readily if taken when soft during early July and inserted in a 
close propagating frame with or without bottom heat. 

Young plants intended as standards must be trained to a stake and 
kept disbudded until the desired height of stem is reached, when the 
head may then be allowed to develop. Buddleia alternifolia is a strong 

wer when young but, to attain a grown specimen in standard form, 
it must receive ample support to enable the trunk to uphold the rapidly 


expanding head. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Camellias for Roadside Planting 


M* COLLINGWOOD INGRAM’S observations on Camellias (see p. 1 58, 
April JournaL, 1950) planted in full sun in such hot places as Vigo 
are certainly surprising until one carefully notes the conditions under 
which they are growing. I have seen similar instances in the South of 
Portugal, where large trees of Camellia japonica and also of Camellia 
reticulata are grown in full sun and in perfect health. 

(235) 


Botanic Garden at Dublin. What I saw then whetted my appetite in no 
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It is not the leaves, but the roots of Camellias which resent heat and 
drought, and I believe that it is now generally known that they can be 
well grown in a south aspect in England providing the young plants 
are heavily mulched. Later, as they grow and spread they produce 
their own shade and further mulching is no longer a necessity. MR. 
COLLINGWOOD INGRAM tells us that the roots of his Vigo Camellias were 
covered by concrete and that in itself explains their tolerance of the 
scorching sun. 

May I also remind him that in his own Benenden garden he has 
three large Camellias growing in a sort of loggia, facing south, these 
shrubs do not even get overhead rain but they are the picture of health 
and each spring are heavily laden with flowers. Except for a small space 
where the trunks rise from the earth, the whole ground is entirely 
paved. Anyone who will trouble to lever up a piece of concrete or a 
paving stone will invariably find the underlying soil both moist and 
cool even in the driest of weathers. MAURICE AMSLER 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


SOME FAMOUS IRISH GARDENS 
G. S. Thomas 
PART I 
M: first visit to Ireland was in 1937, when I visited Rowallane and 


two famous nurseries in Northern Ireland and also the Glasnevin 


small way; I resolved to spend a longer time in that country so specially 
suited to the cultivation of the bulk of plants we know and grow over 
here, and the opportunity occurred to spend eighteen days there directly 
after Chelsea in 1949. Even had it not been at such a superlatively 
lovely time of year I should have felt my journey and visits were well 
rewarded; as it was, more than once did I stand spellbound with the 
beauty and brilliance of gardens in their full or growing splendour, and 
with the luxuriant green of the countryside. 

Seeing plants and gardens and photographing them took up almost 
the entire time, very little remaining for the enjoyment of other matters; 
it was wholly a gardener’s holiday. Some of the resulting photographs 
are reproduced in these pages, and the following notes record a few of 
the lovely views and fine plants that I saw. It must not be supposed 
that these notes are by any means complete, numerous plants must be 
omitted for want of space, but I take great pleasure in recording even a 
small part of the lasting enjoyment my visits gave me. 

It must be borne in mind that I write from memory in Surrey, aided 
by my notebook and photographs and some details kindly furnished 
later in regard to heights, soils, etc., by the owners, and that many 
shrubs, which over here we should not dream of attempting in the open, 
in Ireland grow happily and luxuriantly. The influence of the Gulf 
Stream is greatly felt, and rainfall in most of the gardens is very heavy 
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SOME FAMOUS IRISH GARDENS 
In the Walled Garden at Rowallane (Sau theld, Co. Down) Meconopsis quintuplinerv1@ 


Fic. 113 
in foreground: foliage of Kirengeshoma on mght with Vi. betomctfolia and Azalea Davies 


bevond (See p. 237 


\ Standard Buddleia altermfolia at Wisley in June (See p 


235) 
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Fic. 118— Primula macrophylla 
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Gentiana Vettchiorum 
(See p. 2260) 


Cypripedium tibeticum 
(See p. 225) 
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Castlewellan ( Newcastle, Co. Down), Fraxtnus exce 
value of a tall stem. Cordyline tndrvisa and Azaleas 


Y 
eel 
a Photos, Gi. S. Thom 
(See p. 240) 


Rowallane, the mown path to the Conifer collection with dwart Azaleas and 


odendror } h ky outerop seen on the distance f Fie. r2s (Seep. 2 S) 


Rowallane, looking west from the inner enclosure landscape Rhodo 
dendron planting (See p. 235) 


Rhod 
Fic. 125 


Fic. 126—Mount Usher. Looking downstream with Acer pseudoplat on lawn and 
2s ft. high Abela triflora showing against dark background in midd f picture 
(See p. 246) 


Mount Usher. Cornus Kousa surrounded by Cercidiphyllum, Davidia and 
Pinus Montezumae (See p. 246) 
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compared with Surrey, being about 30 to 45 inches annually. Frost is 
negligible in most winters and although an occasional disastrous winter 
does great harm, in many gardens the average frost in winter does not 
exceed 10°. 

In the company of my old friend MR. THOMAS BLYTHE, a connoisseur 
of good plants and a skilled gardener near Lisburn, | arrived at the 
entrance to Rowallane at Saintfield, Co. Down. Memories of my earlier 
visit were with me as we walked slowly up the long winding drive, beset 
with interesting plants and an occasional cairn of rounded boulders. 
MR. H. ARMYTAGE MOORE met us at the house, which commands a good 
view of undulating turf, the contours of which are accentuated by care- 
ful plantings of Rhododendrons and Azaleas and offset by some fine 
Conifers notably Abies magnifica, 60 feet high, and the dark green of Pinus 
radiata (P. insignis), Abies Pindrow and Picea spinulosa (morindoides). 

The walled garden nearby was a source of infinite delight. It is of 
simple design, but contains in one corner a Celtic cross design in paving 
in the midst of which is planted Viburnum tomentosum ‘Rowallane 
variety,’ a compact type with small leaves and flowers of creamy blush— 
a form raised from seed of wiLson’s collecting over forty years ago. 
On the wall at the back, by looking closely amongst the foliage, one could 
see the pearly bells of Clematoclethra lasioclada. Following round the 
gently curved path, along whose sides Primula helodoxa and Lupins had 
seeded freely, we passed under a Magnolia Watsont 20 feet high and 
wide and several of the Wilsons and stnensis clan, all giving us scent of 
the most delicious quality. I was to see many of these Magnolias subse- 
quently, but I never see them without feeling that their flowering time 
is one of the supreme moments of the year. ‘Their waxen white saucer- 
flowers have a purity unequalled by other flowers. MM. Dawsoniana and 
Veitch were also noted. 

Passing clump after clump of Lilium giganteum yunnanense, which 
was a superb sight on my visit before the war, we came to a cool corner 
which, backed by the creamy variegated form of Azara microphylla, was 
given to the glorious blue Meconopsis grandis. These were just at their 
best and put extensive clumps of betonscifolia quite in the shade, and 
were direct descendants of the fine forms grown by mr. T. HAY at Hyde 
Park before the war. Other splendid plants found in these borders are 
Rodgersia pinnata superba, Ranunculus Lyalla, the Rowallane Hyperi- 
cum, Meconopsts quintuplinercia, Anemonopsis macrophylla, and an enor- 
mous clump of Kirengeshoma palmata which, MR. MOORE told us, when 
in flower in later summer, would measure 5 feet in height and 10 feet 
across. (Fig. 113.) Nearby Meconopsis betomcifolia were very attractively 
placed next to the Ghent Azalea ‘Daviesii.’ At this point we had con- 
verged on to an old brick wall with a picturesque archway; looking back 
along another path, under Japanese Cherries which are spread beneath 
with Peonies and other good stalwart herbaceous plants, we had a 
pleasing view of the house, through the gate by which we had entered 
this garden. Aubrietias and other lowly plants flow on to the path in 
the sunny areas. 

Going through the archway, we came to another cool corner with 
more Meconopsis, Primula ‘Rowallane Rose’ and Rhododendron ‘Lady 
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Chamberiain.’ This underplanting of “smaller fry"’ was contrasted by 
Paulownia tomentosa and Davidia involucrata, and a truly immense 
Hydrangea Sargentiana, some 12 feet wide and 6 feet high. Proving at 
once how much the climate suits it, this noble species, with its large, 
velvety, dark green leaves and wide heads of blue flowers, has actually 
seeded itself into the brick wall. Nearby is the original Chaenomeles 
Lagenaria ‘Rowallane Seedling’ a vivid vermilion-red large-flowered 
form of procumbent habit; a 10 feet plant of the splendid Trewithen 
form of Osmanthus Delavayi, and Myrtus Lechleriana, sti\| taller, whose 
flowers are very conspicuous. 

Leaving this part of the garden, where good plants are grown well, 
and, I think I might say, are grown for themselves more than for the 
view they create, we looked in at a small walled enclosure set aside for 
tiny alpine Rhododendrons and other shrubs and rare alpine plants; on 
the raised borders these miniatures can be carefully tended and admired. 
We then left this more formal area, went through the trees and eventu- 
ally came upon as lovely a view as could be imagined. (Figs. 124 and 125.) 

On an undulating meadow with scanty soil overlaying whinstone 
rock, which peeps out of the short turf here and there, MR. MOORE has 
created a very satisfying picture, varying with every step. The landscape 
is broken by a thin planting of Cherries, Magnolias, Davidias and other 
flowering trees, mostly standing in the turf—which we could see had 
only recently been bright with Daffodils—with broad masses of Rhodo- 
dendrons of all kinds skilfully following or breaking the contours as the 
views demand. They range from kinds such as ‘Cynthia’ and ‘fastu- 
osum flore pleno,’ through the whole range of sun-loving species like 
the triflorums and Azaleas; in addition, there are many plantings of the 
smaller species of Rhododendrons and Japanese Azaleas demonstrating 
their supreme value for permanent beauty and interest on suitable 
rocky sites. Most of these were fading, but the hardy hybrids made 
great splashes of colour and various late species such as a wine purple 
R. ianthinum were still in flower. This beautiful and varied planting 
melts into groups of old Scots Pines, Beeches and Oaks and away into 
the distance and the cloudscape, with the mountains of Cumberland 
dimly visible on the horizon. The concentration of colour and height is 
most carefully thought out and it is obvious that the area of several 
acres would be bright with bloom from early spring unti! midsummer, 
and again in the autumn. Mown grass paths conduct one to all the best 
views which are constantly reviewed and revised by MR. MooRE’s dis- 
cerning eye. 

From this sunlit area we entered the group of greater trees, enclosed 
by an old stone sheep wall. Here a great suckering mass of Philesia 
buxifolia and its rare hybrid Philageria Veitchii, Drimys colorata with 
os tinted leaves, Vaccinium Delavayi and other rarities are growing 

ppily. Reigning supreme in a corner of its own, and placed high on a 
rocky promontory, Rhododendron ‘Britannia’ was in full bloom, the 
sun shining through its gorgeous scarlet trusses. On another slope 2. 
burmanicum, a tender species, was just losing its yellow bells. A fine 
combination of a late flowering blush-white R. yunnanense and the hand- 
some red ‘Garnet’ dominated a quiet scene where a little stream finds its 
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way between many boulders; over them wave fern fronds and the great 
green plate-like leaves of Rodgersia tabularis. 

Another gate took us out into the sunlight again past clumps of 
hybrid Rhododendrons and up a slope where some unusual Conifers 
were to be found. Pinus Armandu and Cupressus lusitanica glauca 

, the latter some 20 feet high and wide, were two fine specimens 
I noted, and farther along Populus Maximowiczii and Wilsonii were 
showing noble smooth trunks, their large leaves contrasting strongly 
with the native foliage. 

I left Lisburn the following day and went to Newcastle, which so 
conveniently nestles between the Mourne Mountains and miles of hilly 
sand dunes, both of considerable interest to the plant lover. Inland is 
Castlewellan, the seat of the ANNESLEY family. I was fortunate with the 
weather again here and on a brilliant afternoon drove with MR. LESLIE 
SLINGER through the beautiful park up to the Castle. It was built in 
1856, and stands on an eminence commanding a fine view, over the park 
and an extensive lake, to the mountains. The grey stone is contrasted 
by lawns and clipped golden Yews, but the actual garden, on light 
gravelly soil, lies behind, and we were shown round most kindly and ably 
by MR. GEORGE GRAHAM, the head gardener. First we went into the large 
walled kitchen garden. The whole of this area is on a decided slope to 
the south, divided into four rectangles by two crossing paths, and the 
top gate is guarded by two Eucalyptus trees, E. urnigera and E. cordata. 
The view takes the eye down the long sloping path, flanked by wide 
flower borders which were just beginning to come into their own, and 
backed by immaculate hedges. At the intersection of the paths is a large 
vase, standing on a raised bed covered with Lithospermum prostratum, 
Celmisias, and other rock garden plants. The two rectangles on the right 
are cultivated for vegetables and their dividing path has borders devoted 
to Dahlias; at intervals are Irish Yews, each carefully trimmed into a 
narrowly conical outline, very arresting in their stateliness, and splashed 
here and there with the scarlet of Tropacolum speciosum, Behind these 
are hedges of Drimys aromatica, about 4 feet high, which were just in 
the flush of their young foliage, a rich bronze green. It is certainly an 
ideal hedging shrub where hardy. 

Looking along this remarkable walk, back to the central vase, we had 
the striking picture of the white tiers of Viburnum tomentosum Mariesti 
against the tall forms of Conifers, blue, green and golden. Amongst 
them towers a fine specimen of Pinus sylvestris aurea, 43 feet high with 
a good crown, the hybrid Cupressus Leylandis 38 feet high (C. Lawsoni- 
ana ~ C. macrocarpa, 4 vigorous and elegant tree), Labocedrus decurrens 
and chilensis, Pinus parviflora glauca, P. Montezumae Hartwegi, and 
many others; Drimys Winteri in full flower (31 feet), Myrtus Luma, and 
Pittosporums, ‘Two trees with beautiful bark were Arbutus Mensiesii, 
30 feet, and a young fastigiate specimen of Betula papyrifera. ‘These are 
all on the two rectangles on the left of the central walk. 

Through the lower wrought iron gate is another formal vista 
culminating in a two-tiered fountain at the crossing of the paths, and 
surrounded by Rhododendrons and Japanese Maples. The whole is set 
amid some of the finest specimen Conifers it has been my good fortune 
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to see. Most of the planting in this was carried out by the FIFTH 
EARL ANNESLEY and it was presumably his desire to grow the Cypresses 
each with many stems. the resulting immense pyramidal thickets of 
Thujas or Cupressus are certainly impressive to a degree, though pos- 
sibly dangerous in old age. The specimens include Picea Breweriana, 
19 feet, P. Smithiana, P. morvrisonicola; Abies amabilis, concolor Wattezxt:, 
George’; Cephalotaxus drupacea; Arthrotaxis; Glyptostrobus hetero- 
phyllus; Dacrydium, Podocarpus, etc. 

Long cross-vistas and a curved walk around the enclosing walls 
bring to light the great variety of form and foliage in this collection. 
The contrast at one point of an exceptionally tall weeping Ash, the broad 
leaved Cordyline indrvisa, and the feathery grace of Funiperus recurva was 
particularly noticeable. (Fig.123.) At another point a pyramid of golden- 
green Thwa plicata variegata (zebrina) is placed next to Acer palmatum 
atropurpureum, 19 feet high and about 35 feet across. The top path has a 
formal decoration of clipped Portuguese Laurels on stems—a favourite 
embellishment of Irish gardens—and wide borders along the walls con- 
tain many sun-loving shrubs, such as Hoherias, Cestrums, Ceanothus, 
Corokia Cotoneaster, Leptospermums, Nandinas, Feijoa, and Cornus 
capitata. At the east end is a raised terrace, whence the eye can range 
from the depths of this plantation of noble Conifers in all their varying 
shapes and colours to the bold rounded top of Slieve Donard in the 
distance. 

Outside this well-tended garden we entered the fringe of the wood- 
land, recently greatly extended under MR. GERALD F. ANNESLEY'S care and 
interest. Fuchsia excorticata had reached the dimensions of a low tree, 
Arbutus, Rhododendrons, Conifers and shrubs of many kinds are 
allowed to grow freely. The Grande series of Rhododendrons was well 
represented especially by a 24 feet R. Falconeri, and good plants of 
fictolacteum and sinogrande, also R. Thomsomi. 1 should have liked to 
have spent longer there, as my memory gives by no means a clear image 
of its many interesting plants. 

MR. SLINGER took me to two smaller gardens in Newcastle; the one 
belonging to MISS MACNAUGHTEN where Gentiana sino-ornata and various 
choice trees, shrubs and heather are thriving excellently. This and the 
next garden owe much to the view of the neighbouring Mourne Moun- 
tains across the valley, and both Miss MACNAUGHTEN and LT. COL. SMITH, 
are very keen to have only the best plants. In the garden of the latter 
I noted bushes of Deutzta longifolia Veitchti and Kolkwitzia amabilis in 
full flower, and admired the striking contrast of two low evergreens, 
Viburnum Davidu and Cupressus nootkatensis nidiformis, against the more 
erect or graceful outline of other shrubs and Betula verrucosa dalecarlica. 
From the lawn a broad gravel drive slopes away entering an avenue of 
Japanese Cherries; the resulting tunnel appears to lead to Slieve Donard 
and thus the superb landscape is cleverly brought into the garden. A 
hedge of rugosa Roses is well worth noting too, likewise an outcrop of 
rock some 120 feet long against a steep bank about 15 feet high ac. 
Lithospermum prostratum and its forms have naturalized themselves. 
The vivid sheets of blue dotted here and there with the pinkish stars of 
Erigeron mucronatus was one of the outstanding sights of my tour. 
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Our next visit, on Whit Saturday, was another memorable event, and 
we were again blessed with a brilliance that only June can give. Motoring 
round to Newtownards at the northern end of Strangford Lough we 
turned to come down the eastern shore, and entered the drive to Mount 
Stewart, the home of EDITH, MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. The 
garden is in an exceptionally favourable maritime position, sloping 
gently to the south, on good yet light soil overlying marl and gravel. 
The drive is overspread by Oaks, and is spaciously planted with groups 
of Grande series Rhododendrons, and the greater hybrids of varying 
types, giving heavy contrast to the native vegetation. A very large 

of Erica arborea is seeding itself, likewise E. australis. The 
house, built in the eighteenth century, stands in a clearing, as it were, 
of Quercus Ilex and other native trees which give added shelter to an 
already warm spot. 

LORD BURY was our first kindly guide, and we entered the woodland 
where a fine taste in Rhododendrons was evident. Most species were 
over, but R. Griersonianum and its hybrids were showing colour, also 
R. Elliott, in large groups of flaming red. Others include R. Thom- 
sonit, Aucklandii, decorum, etc., and there is a hvalthy young speci- 
men of Cunninghamia sinensis, 15 feet high. Leaving the chequered 
shade of the trees we came into the open where, on rising ground, 
stands the Mausoleum, approached by banks of Rose species; many 
tender trees and shrubs grow around its walls including Olea fragrans. 
Leading away from this is a wide grass slope backed by forestry Conifers 
on each side, and planted on broad and generous lines with a red-white- 
and-blue avenue, in commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of xinc 
GEORGE V and QUEEN MARY. The colours are derived from Rhododen- 
drons and Embothriums, Japanese Cherries, and Eucalyptus foliage and 
Solanum crispum. ‘This unusual avenue takes one down to the lake. 
Around the shores we noted a careful placing of Davidia next to the 
coppery-mahogany foliage of Acer platanoides Schwedleri, surely very 
beautiful together in May. A host of rare trees and shrubs were en- 
countered, but I chiefly remember coming suddenly upon Weinmannia 
trichosperma, in full flower about 25 feet high. The flowers are small, 
creamy white, and borne in more or less erect small spikes. 

This was a most interesting tour, but the splendour of the formal 
prospect, after going through the house has left a more indelible picture 
on my mind. Here LADY LONDONDERRY joined us. The grey mansion is 
surrounded by a generous flagged terrace, from which steps lead down 
to the southern vista, framed by two immense Irish Yews, about 40 feet 
high and half as wide. Behind these tower lofty Eucalyptus globulus, 
grey leaved and with shaggy bark, backed by evergreen and other Oaks. 
These are around the rectangular lawn containing a design of colourful 
flower beds and the Yews; here were Delphiniums, Poppies, Peonies — 
both the herbaceous type and a big bush of an uncommon coppery red 
Tree Peony—Verbascums, the buff coloured single Rose ‘Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher,’ and the Hybrid Musk Rose ‘Penelope,’ 7 feet high, giving colour 
through the season. This rectangle lies along the length of the house, 
with the main vista leading across its wide lawn, to more steps, and a pair 
of lofty pillars on each side, surmounted by griffins. Flanking the view 
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are Cordylines and Palms and forest trees. Further steps take one down 
to a small lawn and sunken pool, on the edge of which stands a stone urn 
containing a bush Wistaria ruultijuga; both plant and pot were curtained 
with blossom, weeping to the water. (Fig. 128.) The immediate end of the 
vista from the house rests on a green-roofed summer-house, on whose 
shady walls thrive Lapagerias, Rhododendron rhabdotum and R. Nuttallit. 
Beyond this the vista goes on, over an unseen road to an impressive 
avenue of Rhododendron arboreum forms, a scene of splendour earlier in 
the year, their towering shapes set some forward and some back against 
their background of trees. At the end of this we came first to the bath- 
ing house and sunken pool of sea water and then out to the very shore 
of the Lough itself, with the Mountains of Mourne away in the distance. 
And everywhere the plant-loving owner, with an exceptionally catholic 
taste, had chosen the right plant-——Fuchsia, Escallonia, Veronica, 
Olearia, Beschorneria, Yucca, etc. 

Returning, by way of the wooded flank of this great vista, where are 
growing Tree ferns and their more lowly types, Daphnes, Camellias, 
Rhododendrons, etc., to the terrace, I was struck by the richness of the 
balustrading, urns, vases and other ornaments, and was interested to 
hear that they had all been made to LADY LONDONDERRY's design from 
continental patterns, a great tribute to her enterprise and the skill of 
local craftsmen. The walling is broken by steps and buttresses and the 
varied corners are given to Camellia reticulata, Rhododendron fragran- 
tissimum, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, F remontias, Psoralea pinnata,and 
other tender shrubs. On the house are Magnolia grandiflora, a tree-like 
Lippia (Aloysia) citriodora or “Lemon Verbena,” Pomegranates and 
Banksian Roses, etc. 

The view from the west end of the house is quite different and I felt 
myself fortunate indeed to have been there just when the early summer 
display was at its best. The main area of the square garden here is 
sunk to some 5 feet, surrounded by a retaining wall. One can walk 
across the lawn, or around it on top of the wall under arches, for the 
wall supports a continuous pergola all round the three sides away from 
the house. Behind the pergola 1s a hedge of Cupressus macrocarpa. The 
predominating colour on the pergola is soft light yellow from Lomicera 
etrusca superba, Rosa odorata gigantea (in full flower) and other Roses, 
also Dendromecon rigidum; these are offset by the lavender blue of 
Solanum crispum autumnale. The low walls support a similar colouring 
from Rose ‘Mrs. Oakley Fisher’ again, Geranium ibericum, Calceolaria 
vtolacea, and various Rosemaries. 

Below all this are the four corner beds; they are outlined with a hedge 
of Sweet Bay, 3 feet high, in a broadly scalloped geometrical pattern, 
and a strong L-shaped planting in each corner of Azalea coccinea 
speciosa completes the picture. The splendour of this gorgeous colour 
with the blues of Anchusa and the purples and light yellows on wall and 
pergola was something to be seen and remembered always. 

Beyond this sunk garden is a circular or octagonal garden sur- 
rounded by a tall hedge of the Cupressus again on the top of which have 
been clipped into shape the various heraldic badges of the family. In 
the centre, and forming the key-piece of the whole vista is an Irish harp 
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also carved in Cupressus. The eye rests eventually on the varied outline 
of plantings of trees and shrubs beyond various Eucryphias, Magnolias, 
Lomatias, Arbutus, Quercus Ilex and tall native trees. 

I left Northern Ireland and some very kind friends on the Tuesday 
taking up new quarters in Dublin, and my first visit was to Powerscourt, 
a few miles south of the city in Co. Wicklow, whose upland scenery is a 
soft and lovely blend of hill and moor. On a morning of dazzling ciarity 
I drove up the long wooded approach from the village and arrived at 
the rather forbidding north front. The contrast between this and the 
south front is almost unbelievable on a bright day. With the strong 
foundation, as it were, of the house and the long length of gravel walk, 
the garden slopes down terrace by terrace, for acres, in strictly formal 
style to lake and wood below, whence the eye travels up again to the soft 
hills crowned by the stately Sugar Loaf Mountain. The vast and impos- 
ing design is carried out mainly in stone, grass and Conifers, and is 
therefore of perennial beauty. On the garden side of the gravel walk 
is a line of stone urns and fine Italian statues, set at the edge of a wide 
strip of turf. Immediately opposite the house the steps lead down to a 
parterre of black and white cobbles, at each end of which curving flights 
of steps descend to a semicircular recess containing a pair of Italian bronze 
figures spouting water into a wide bowl and with a mural sundial in the 
pediment above. From here, flight after flight of steps, with the grass 
slopes curving away to right and left, lead down to the two bronze pegasi 
guarding the lake; massive Gunneras only could hold their own with the 
sheet of water and the 100 feet fountain rising from the central triton. 

It is on the broad second terrace, level with the mural sundial, that 
some remarkable topiary work has been produced. Fig. 129 shows the 
geometrical beds filled with clipped Yews, then in their rich bronze 
young foliage, surrounded by the vivid green of Box. Around these 
blocks of dark colour runs a narrow planting area, just set out with 
Begonias and Antirrhinums for summer colour. The striking dark green 
sentinel Cypresses and the Portuguese Laurels clipped into round heads, 
10 feet wide on 5 feet stems, give a superb and severe formal finish to 
the prospect. Amongst the many other interesting details of the statuary 
and buildings the little guide book contains the following paragraph:— 


“Looking over the Lake are the Terraces which were built by the 
SEVENTH VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT who laid the foundation stone in 1843, 
the work not being completed till 1875. These Terraces and the Orna- 
mental Gardens were designed by MR. DANIEL ROBERTSON who was 
wheeled about the place in a wheelbarrow grasping a bottle of Sherry. 
When the Sherry was finished MR. ROBERTSON ended his designing for 
the day. Under this somewhat unorthodox direction, one hundred men 
with horses and carts carried out this magnificent piece of landscape 
gardening.” 


To the right of the south front is a further formal garden embellished 
by wrought iron gates of English and continental workmanship and 
some more impressive Portuguese laurels. Flower borders were begin- 
ning to give colour and a massive column of richest green proved to be 
a vigorous Libocedrus decurrens, with six stems. 
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Leaving this almost unparalleled splendour, my guide, MR. J. 

PERKINS, the head gardener, kindly took me down to the woodland valley 
where Conifers of every sort are in splendid condition. ‘The very rare 
Arvawcaria Cunninghami, immense trees of Cupressus macrocarpa, Abies 
grandis and cephalonica, Pinus Jeffreyi, Picea Engelmannii and others 
crowded upon us. The light lime-free loam seems to suit everything 
well, judging by the luxuriant growth. The view looking up over the 
lake to the house above was a wonderful contrast to the vegetation of 
the valley. 

The Japanese garden, made in 1908, was suffering rather from lack 
of attention during the war but was being resuscitated and many fine 
Maples, Bamboos, clumps of Primulas, Irises etc., were noted among 
its hillocks and bridges. We then went up to the Garden Tower built 
in 1910-12 where are gathered many historic firing pieces, dating from 
the Spanish Armada, and from whose walls, looking over the valley 
filled with Conifers, another view of the Sugar Loaf mountain and its 
neighbouring hills is obtained. 

This magnificent estate includes, I am told, the highest waterfall in 
these Islands, and on leaving mr. perKins I went through a wide Oak- 
scattered valley, with never a sound apart from the birds, eventually 
coming upon this great and graceful slanting white slide of water, par- 
tially and prettily veiled by lichen-clad Oaks. 

The complete change from a grand formal garden to one of intimate 
charm, or vice versa, is one of the delights of a garden tour. The next 
morning I went to Old Conna Hill, where miss RiALL has a garden full 
of good things, cared for by COL. AND MRS. RIALL. It is a very old garden, 
records going back as far as 1766-—-when gardeners’ wages were 8d. per 
day—although the house is more modern. It was interesting indeed 
going round with COL. and MRS. RIALL and MR. wessTeR, head gardener 
at Old Conna for 50 years; the sudden death of this fine old man some 
months later was a great loss, as he knew the history of so many of the 
trees and shrubs. 

The house has several good things on it including a Fremontia cali- 
fornica, which was well covered with its dark golden blooms when I was 
there. From the drive in the front one looks across a rising lawn to great 
trees among which Acer pseudoplatanus Leopoldu stood out in its sulphur- 
green from all the others. Cedars and other Conifers in spires of varying 
greens contrast with mounds of hybrid Rhododendrons down a winding 
walk to a door in a dark, shaded wall facing north. 

It was again a day of dazzling sunshine, but I was not prepared at 
all for the colourful prospect when the gate was opened, and the memory 
of that delightful surprise is vivid now. The gate gives on to a long 
rectangular garden where simplicity of design goes hand-in-hand with a 
brilliant cottage-garden mixture of good plants. The eye is carried down 
the central path to the lower gate and the long beds on either side are 
filled with Scots Roses, Lilies, Pinks, Peonies, Geraniums (armenum, 
pratense fi. pil., and ibericum), Aconitums, Delphiniums, and other 
favourites; a very showy patch of lemon yellow was given by the dande- 
lion flowers of Urospermum Dalechampii. On the right the view is 
bounded by an old Yew hedge, while a wall on the left is covered with 
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sun-loving plants like Ceanothus austromontanus, Clematss balearua, 
Armandi, Solanums and old Tea Roses Climbing ‘ Devoniensis,’ ‘Marie 
van Houtte,’ and ‘Homeére.’ 

The view from this point, 300 feet above sea level, shows above the 
shrubs the rounded outline of Bray Head, two miles due south. The 
steeply sloping rather hungry soil is constantly sun-baked giving many 
warm corners for tender plants, but, owing to the slight rainfall, is a 
drawback in periods of drought. Frost is generally negligible, but 
during 2 disastrous spell in February 1947 10° was registered. 

What is claimed to be the first Cordyline planted outside in these 
parts raises its wide and many crowned head above the wail, in a smaller 
grassed garden beyond; here are plantings of Cherries, Lilies, and 
Magnolias, including M. Watsons. Further old walls carried Rosa 
bracteata (throwing suckers some feet away from its stem), Dendromecon 
rigidum and M nlla suaveolens, and the area enclosed is crossed by 
paths whose borders are broken by big specimens of Escallonia ptero- 
cladon, Myrtles, Pittosporums and old fashioned Roses. These are 
MRS. RIALL’s special delight; they were not fully in flower but great 
promise of bud was seen on such famous varieties as ‘Celestial,’ 
*Maiden’s Blush,’ ‘ Koenigin von Danemarck’ and ‘Cardinal de Richelieu.’ 
Modern Roses in beds by a Lily pool were also promising well. A grey- 
green Thistle, Cricus Velenowskyi, 3 feet high, with angular buds like 
grey top hats was an unusual sight, while a grouping that particularly 
pleased me was of yellow Coronilla cappadocica and orange Marigolds 
with the silver-and-white of Anthemis Cupaniana near by. 

Apart from this walled garden where so many good things grow, 
there is a winding walk, again well stocked with larger shrubs like 
Acacia dealbata, ‘Tricuspidarias, Drimys, Eucryphias, religio- 
sum, Brachyglottis repanda (84 feet high and in full flower), which led 
us down to a glade and stream under noble-stemmed trees where 
Rodgersias, Primulas, and other marsh plants were happily grou 

It was late afternoon when I reached Mount Usher, the famous 
garden belonging to MR. B. H. WALPOLE, some miles south: of Bray. Here 
indeed was a richness, mostly carried by the memory and my note book, 
as the weather broke and cloudy days ensued. One would need several 
days to examine all the thousands of specimens of trees and shrubs and 
plants in this wonderful collection. Blessed with a small river, which is 
broken by rocky weirs and traversed by no fewer than three suspension 
bridges, MR. WALPOLE and his forbears have made a garden of great 
botanical value coupled with scenic beauty in a climate mild and con- 
ducive to very luxuriant growth. 

Since 1868, when MR. WALPOLE’s grandfather first took an interest 
in the property, planting has been in progress. And not only planting, 
but the enlargement and improvement of the property has been of 
intense interest to the three generations of gardeners; the present house 
stands on the site of the old mill, which was worked by the River Vartry. 

Here was my first sight of the old double yellow and the old double 
brown Wallflowers growing happily; here a rocky slope, set with selected 
alpine plants amongst which was the perennial Saxifraga longifolia 
‘Walpole’s variety’; there a wall covered by some rarity of the climbing 
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world; next the grey house, with Watsonias under the windows, and its 
quiet lawn, dominated at the time of my visit by an immense plant, with 
arching branches in full flower, of Abelia triflora, 24 feet high, and rich 
with honey scent. (Fig. 126.) From this lawn one can look up-stream 
under a magnificent Sycamore to new plantings and a summerhouse, or 
downstream to the shady reaches. Then again the eye can travel up a 
long sloping vista called the Rose Walk—although | believe its chief 
beauty is numerous groups of Azaleas—heavily hung with a variety of 
trees of indescribable diversity. Immediately south of the house runs 
an avenue of hardy Palms and the Mount Usher Eucryphia. 

In addition to these several radial vistas one has a rich planting on 
the opposite bank; the unique low-growing golden J axus baccata 
Baroni were very dominant, and many and varied shapes of Conifers 
and shrubs created an ever-satisfying picture. A specimen of 7suga 
canadensis Sargentu pendula is some 12 boat eet high and 45 feet in circum- 
ference. Under the shade of greater things—the Nothofagus, Magnoiias, 
Eucalyptus, Cherries, etc.—grow mats of Iris gracilipes, Hydrangeas, 
Hostas, Gentians, Lilies, Holcus mollis, Stipa pinnata, Orchis foliosa, 
Primulas, Dianellas, and a host of ericaceous shrubs. 

To the north of the house is a winding walk between 15-feet-wide 
shrubs cf Viburnum tomentosum ‘Lanarth variety,’ underplanted with 
the great grey-leaved Hosta (Funkia) glauca. At this, the more gardened 
end o; this plantsman’s paradise, a special brick wall with widely pro- 
jecting arms has been built to give shelter to things that are not hardy 
even at Mount Usher—such as Musa Basjoo, rare Gladioli and many 
plants beyond my ken. 

Going down-stream some tall Eucalyptus, the poplar-like £. 
gigantea, and grey E. coccifera fully in flower, EE. Moore, Gunnu, 
urmgera, viminalis and others, a 20-feet-square Cornus capitata (Ben- 
thamia fragifera) heavily covered with its rich ivory yellow flowers, 
Nothofagus Dombeyi and obliqua, Populus Maximowiczu and the blue- 
leaved P. Wilsonu, Tsugas, Buddleia Colvillei, Sorbus V ilmorinii (20 feet 
high by 24 feet wide), Acer reticulata, Deutzia mollis (one of the most 
handsome species), Magnolias Campbellii, Delavayi, and salicifolia, 
Abies concolor candicans in creamy grey, Fagus Engleriana, Sorbus 
Thompsonu, Betula utilis, Styrax and Stewartia species, Hucommia, and 
Castonopsis are just a few of the specimens that come to mind. One 
memorable group had as its centre-piece a specimen of Cornus Kousa 
18 feet high by 25 feet wide (Fig. 127); its great fan-like branches were 
thickly set with thousands of cream blooms, while around stood Pius 
Montezumae shimmering in grey-green with every breath of air, a 
Davidia involucrata with some large white bracts still hanging above a 
sward whitened with its fallen blooms, and Cercidiphyllum japonicum. 
The latter always appears to me to have every leaf at the ideal poise, and 
is very beautiful at all seasons and interesting historically withal. 

The whole place is filled with horticultural and natural interest. 
Many piants are seeding themselves in the humid conditions, and the 
banks of the river are overhung with ferns, Bamboos, and many a 
lovely tree. MR. GIFFNEY, MR. WALPOLER’s able head gardener, takes as 
great a delight in the welfare of the many beautiful things under his 
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care as the owner, and it was a pleasure to go round and hear of so many 
ns for the future from them both. Planting up-river, along the banks, 
been greatly extended and the next few years should see many 
interesting shrubs and trees coming into their own in this fascinating 
collection. 

I was due later on the following afternoon to visit another intimate 
garden filled with good things, tended by MR. AND MRS. GEORGE SALMON, 
at Larchfield, on the Dundrum road. Here in a very limited area is a 
collection of over a thousand varieties of Roses, including species, 
modern varieties, and a rich planting of “old” Roses-——the gallicas, 
Mosses, centifolias, damasks, etc., and it was my good fortune to be there 
at flowering time. The soft pinks, mauves and rich purples, light 
crimsons and the whites of these fine garden shrubs made a lasting 
picture in the evening light, and the scent pervaded everywhere. 
MR. SALMON produced a bloom ‘Le Roi & fleur pourpre’—an almost 
extinct rarity and amongst the richest of the purples. It was good to feel 
that this variety will now become available again thanks to his care. A 
very up-to-date collection of Bearded Irises was given an open site— 
rather difficult to find in this garden of winding grass paths and a fresh 
interest at every step. For MR. AND MRS, SALMON seemed to have every 
choice shrub that one hears of to-day—all the Viburnums, Hamamelis, 
Philadelphus, Deutzia, etc.; a young Davidia was doing well, and a 
settled plant of Malus ioensis fl. pl. must be a lovely sight every May. 
And under all these shrubs are the Hellebores, the Hostas, the Gentians, 
Lilies and other bulbs and the great collection of Peony species and 
varieties that knit the beds and borders into an interesting whole. 


(To be concluded) 


SOME CHILEAN PLANTS CULTIVATED 
IN BRITAIN 


G. W. Robinson 
PART ITI 


uTH AMERICA is noted for the brilliance and diversity of its Com- 
ysites, many of which, ¢.g. Dahlias, Helianthus, and Zinnias, con- 
tribute largely to floral effects in our Parks and Gardens. 

One of its most interesting genera is Mutisia, a genus of shrubby 
tendril-bearing climbers or scramblers. One section of the genus is 
represented in Chile and of these several species have been in cultivation. 

The best known of them is M. decurrens with beautiful orange- 
yellow flowers up to 4 or 5 inches across. It has long been in cultivation, 
it was in fact collected by RICHARD PEARCE, and introduced by MESSRS. 
verrcH in 1861. It is usually treated as a wall plant, but its natural 
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habit is to overgrow low-growing trees and shrubs, largely evergreens, 
and to produce its flowers in abundance only when it has succeeded in 
overtopping these. Consequently its roots are tucked away in deep 
shade and amongst all the dead foliage and detritus of woodland. I 
believe that exposure of the base of the plants is one of the principal 
causes of failure in gardens. I have seen plants in various parts of 
Britain from Edinburgh to Sussex, but there is no doubt it is a capricious 

t. The species in which I was most interested is /. subwlata which 

narrow thread-like leaves and brilliant red flowers. It is figured in 
Bot. Mag. t. 9461. There is a lovely painting of it in the North Gallery 
at Kew, No. 831. It was first shown by mr. Hay in 1929 and the plant 
shown is, I am pleased to say, still alive at Kew. One of the difficulties 
of collecting the plant is that it so frequently uses a poisonous evergreen 
as its host. This shrub Lithraea venenosa brings out a kind of eczema 
akin to that of Poison Ivy. My stock, by the way, was collected in the 
coastal area of Valparaiso province and can only be grown as a cool- 
house climber. This also applies to M. ilicifolia which has broader and, 
as the name suggests, holly-like foliage, and pink flowers. Several 
species were obtained by MESSRS. GOURLAY and ELLIoTr and also by 
MR. COMBER, some of which are proving hardy. MR. ComBER's best are, 
I think, M. retusa and M. oligodon, but | have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of trying them personally. 

Another familiar climbing genus in Chile is Proustia. P. pyrifola 
though it was introduced so long ago as 1864 is rarely grown outside 
Botanic Gardens. It is a tender vigorous-growing scrambler with hooked 
spines and glabrous coriaceous foliage; the flowers are not brightly 
coloured but borne profusely and decorative, in a quiet way, as the 
pappus becomes purple on maturity. There is an excellent plate in 
Bot. Mag. t. 5489. 

One of the most striking of Composites, and one of the few really 
woody plants in the family, is Dendroseris. D. Littoralis is really a native 
of Juan Fernandez (a Chilean island some 400 miles out in the Pacific) 
but is cultivated on the mainland. It bears racemes of brilliant orange 
flowers. It is, as might be expected, tender, but is still, I believe, in 
cultivation at Kew from seeds I collected in 1926. 

A brilliant and beautiful plant, not so well known as it might be, is 
Triptilion spinosum, which gained an Award of Merit in 1928 from 
MR. ComBER's seed. The flowers are Forget-me-not like, bright blue 
with a white centre and borne in large corymbs. The vernacular name 
is “Siempreviva’ (ever living), as they last so long. There is also an 
annual white-flowering species, Triptiion cordifolium. | reintroduced it 
in 1926 but it did not remain long in cultivation. It had been intro- 
duced in 1824 and figured in Bot. Reg. t. 853. Senecio Smitha is an 
excellent bog plant from the Magellan region with white flowers and 

ey foliage. S. chilensts also has silvery foliage but large bright-yellow 
wers. It has been introduced several times but has never become 
popular, perhaps because of its obvious relationships. 

The genus Applopappus or Haplopappus is a huge one and contains 
a number of small-growing sub-shrubs mostly with yellow or gold 
flowers and coriaceous evergreen foliage. At least two of these have been 
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in cultivation in recent years: H. pectinatus with pale yellow flowers is 
found from Talca to Concepcion and must, I think, have been intro- 
duced by mr. ELLIOTT, and H. coronopifoltus with small gold flowers was 
found by MR. CoMBeR in the Southern Provinces and introduced under 
his No. 424. Baccharis patagonica is, of course, an old plant in cultiva- 
tion and is one of the hardiest woody Composites. It is useful as a 
wingdbreak and stands both drought and wild weather, well. Other 
Composites sometimes seen are MR. ELLIOTT’S little Perezia Linearis, not 
a very easy plant to cultivate, and the easy but somewhat coarse P. 
multiflora; another little annual is Moscharia pinnatifida with numerous 
white or lilac flowers. 

Centaurea chilensis is an arborescent species common in Central 
Chile. It forms large specimens up to 6 feet across, and during the hot 
summer sheds its foliage. The flowers are pink in bud but open white 
and are so much as 4 inches in diameter. It was not in cultivation until 
I sent it to Kew about 1926, and to MR. HAY in 1929. The latter pub- 
lished a photograph of it in Gard. Chron. Sept. 13, 1930, and included 
it in his Plants for the Connoisseur. 

Given a sunny warm situation, there are few more striking herbs in 
cultivation than Lobelia Tupa. It will reach 5 or 6 feet high under 
favourable conditions and except on cold wet soils does not require 
winter protection. The bold pale green foliage suggests a Verbascum, 
but the inflorescence consists of blood-red flowers 2 inches in length 
borne in racemes a foot or more in length. It has been in cultivation 
since 1824 and is figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 2550 and the Revue Horti- 
cole of 1898. It is frequently 10 or 12 feet high in Chile and, though it 
cannot quite rival its Central African relatives, it has at least the advan- 
tage of comparative hardiness. ‘There is a closely allied species similar 
in habit with chocolate or maroon coloured flowers which is, I believe, 
L. polyphylla. Closely related to these giants, yet the most extreme 
contrast, are two creeping prostrate genera, Pratia and Hypsella. Pratia 
repens is a native of the Magellan Region and has dark green reniform 
foliage and white or violet tinted flowers. It is quite an old plant in 
cultivation, and is used for carpeting and Rock Garden planting. The 
same applies to /ypsella longifoha a mat-forming perennial which can, 
under favourable conditions, become invasive. In the right place, 
however, it is attractive, with Lobelia-like white or lilac flowers followed 
by yellow fruits. Most of the stock now in cultivation is probably from 
MR. COMBER's No. 146. 

Pernettya is a genus which runs through the Andes and foothills 
from the Equator to the Antarctic, and gardeners fortunate enough to 
be on lime-free soils will need no introduction to P. mucronata. It is 
perfectly hardy and has been in cultivation since 1828. The lovely and 
diversely coloured fruits of the Davis hybrids are some of the finest 
berried shrubs grown. P. furiens a compact little plant with white 
flowers, has in turn been placed in several genera including Arbutus and 
Gaultheria. It is common in the wet belt from Concepcion to Valdivia. 
(Bot. Mag. t. 4920 in 1856). P. Pentlandii is also figured in plate 6202, 
it has white flowers and black fruits. P. furiens was given an Award of 
Merit in 1927 when shown by MR. REUTHE. 
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Buddleia globosa, the Orange Ball tree, was one of the earliest Chilean 
shrubs to be introduced to British gardens, so long ago as 1774. It is 
remarkable for the immense number of flowers packed into the spherical 
inflorescence and for its beautifully veined pale grey woolly leaves. 
Usually about 12 or 15 feet high, it is hardy in most parts of Britain 
though it may be cut back to some extent by severe frost. This shrub 
and Desfontainia are the strangest of bedfellows, and extremely unlike in 
habit and flower; yet both are members of the same family Loganiaceae. 

Desfontainia spinosa, the Patagonian ‘Holly,’ is an extremely slow- 
growing evergreen which under favoured conditions will reach 8 or 
10 feet. It has a wide distribution from tropical S. America down the 
West Coast to Valdivia. It does not seem happy in the London area, 
but I believe this fact is due to the drier soil and atmospheric conditions, 
rather than to cold, especially as I have seen excellent plants in cold 
Cotswold gardens. The dark green glossy and spiny leaves, closely 
resemble those of Holly, but are borne in opposite pairs, the flowers 
funnel-shaped, some 2 inches in length, and brilliant scarlet in colour 
on the outside, tipped with deep yellow in the mouth of the corolla. 
They are similar in their solid wax-like texture to those of Lapageria 
and Philesia. It is strange how frequently this combination of colours 
occurs in S. American flowers. It is one of the many good plants intro- 
duced for MESSRS. VEITCH by LOBB in 1843, and again later by PEARCE. 
It received the Award of Merit in 1931 when shown by sik J. RAMSDEN 
and is figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 4781. 

Convolvulaceae are represented by Nolana, a genus of fleshy succu- 
lent annuals, procumbent in habit, and all with purple to blue flowers. 
Three species at least are in cultivation in Botanic Gardens and occasion- 
ally in Annual borders and “Blue” borders. N. paradoxa (sometimes 
listed as atriplicifolia) is glabrous, N. lanceolata (Bot. Mag. t. 5327), is 
more or less hairy, and N. tenella, figured as N. paradoxa in the 
Bot. Mag. t. 2604, has viscid hairs. They are maritime plants and I 
well remember seeing their Gentian-like open bells, in company with 
Nierembergia rivularis, within a few feet of the Pacific. This latter 
species, N. rivularis, the Cup Flower, is a representative of the 
Solanaceae, a delightful little plant where it does well. A prostrate grow- 
ing herbaceous perennial, it is usually grown on a Rock Garden but it 
undoubtedly requires plenty of moisture at the root and in dry localities 
is best grown as a bog plant. Full sun is essential if it is to produce its 
large pure-white bell-shaped flowers (Bot. Mag.t. 5608). In this family 
also, 1s one of the most prolific of all parasites, Cuscuta chilensis. The 
rapidity with which it can grow and the extent to which it can smother 
its host must be seen to be believed! It has been brought over mixed 
with seeds but so far as I know has not become established in Europe. 

The Potato family is well represented both in shrubby and herba- 
ceous genera and is as diverse in character as one could wish. One of 
the most characteristic and certainly one of the best known is the tree 
Potato, Solanum crispum, and its variety autumnale, perhaps better 
known as ‘Glasnevin var.’ Though it does at times suffer severely from 
frost, I have seen plants so much as 25 feet high in cold midland locali- 
ties, and given a warm sunny situation it is wonderfully free flowering. 
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An allied species, S. pinnatum, is equally decorative and free in Chile, 
but though introduced by both mr. ELLIOTT and myself it does not seem 
to have proved sufficiently hardy and has dropped out of cultivation. 
One of mr. comBer's plants, S. valdiviense, however, proved hardier, as 
it hails from further south, the region of Valdivia and the Lake District. 
It is a free flowering shrub with mauve or violet flowers. It was given 
the Award of Merit in 1931 and figured in Bot. Mag. t. 9552. 

Allied to these are the Cestrums but again they are tender with the 
exception of C. Pargui. This is extremely common in Chile but will 
never be popular in cultivation owing to its somewhat dingy yellow 
flowers and unpleasant odour. It is usually to be found in Botanic 
Gardens. There is, in the Chelsea Physic Garden, a very old plant, 
which, though cut back hard in severe winters, will, in most years, 
flower from June until frost cuts it, reaching 8 to 10 feet in height. It 
has been cultivated since 1787. C. glaucum, a tender, quick-growing 
species, is also grown in botanical collections. It has glaucous foliage 
and yellow flowers. 

An allied plant, though quite unlike the preceding, is Fabiana 
imbricata. It is most interesting botanically as i foliage it resembles 
the Ericaceae much more than any member of the family to which it 
belongs. Growing some 6 feet high with a graceful habit, it produces its 
small tubular white flowers from June onwards. The violet-flowered 
form, though it had been in cultivation, had been lost, until reintro- 
duced by both comBer and ELLIOTT. MR. ComBER'Ss plant received a 
F.C.C. in 1932. 

The two best known herbaceous genera are without doubt Salpi- 
glossis and Schizanthus; the species are rarely seen outside Botanic 
Gardens but the garden forms which have been developed from them 
are, of course, known and grown throughout the world. Schizanthus 
pinnatus first flowered in 1823, and Salpiglossis was introduced about 
the same time. Both are, of course, annuals, but in their native habitat 
they grow by the million and very lovely they are. 

(To be continued) 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1949-50 
PRIMULA SINENSIS TRIED AT WISLEY 1949-50 


Twenty-three varieties of Primula sinensis and Primula sinensis stellata 
were received at Wisley for trial in 1949. These were sown under glass on 
June 17, 1949, and when large enough to handle were pricked off into boxes, 
later being transferred singly into 60's sized pots. When well rooted and grow- 
ing freely they were finally potted in 5-inch [48's] pots, the John ote 
potting com being used throughout. Fifty plants of each were grown. 
All grew well and flowered freely from December onwards. 

“ Giant ” forms such as “Orange Glow,’ ‘Startler,’ ‘Crimson Glow,’ 
‘Salmon King’ and ‘Crimson Star’ are tetraploid varieties and these on the 
whole are very vigorous with larger flowers and from the appearance of the 
plants in the trials it would seem that they are rather later to flower and not 
quite so floriferous as the older varieties. 
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The trial was finally inspected by a sub-committee of Floral “A" Com- 
mittee on January 19, 1950, who made their recommendations for awards as 
given below. The number in brackets following each variety is that under 
which it was grown at Wisley. 

Good commercial stocks of the following varieties were grown for com- 
parison: “Coral Pink,’ ‘Giant Crimson,” ‘Vesuvius’ and ‘Symmetry.’ 
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PRIMULA SINENSIS VARIETIES 
FLOWERS DOUBLE 
Soft Salmon Pink 
The following variety was grown: Dousts (Hurst) (1). 


Orange-Scarlet 
The following variety was grown: Dovste Dazzier (Hurst) (9) 


FLOWERS SINGLE 
Pale Pink 
Pink Enchantress (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son 
Ltd, Houndsditch, London, E.C.3). H.C. January 19, 1950.—Plant 12 inches 
tall, free flowering, carrying four or five flower spikes; flowers 1} inch 
diameter, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) at margins of petals passing to 
(H.C.C. 623/3) at centre; eye green. K true even stock. (3). 


Soft Rose-Pink Shades 

Lachroschen (raised, introduced and sent by Samen Mauser, Zurich, 
Switzerland). A.M. January 19, 1950.—Plant io inches tall, free flowering, 
carrying four spikes per plant; flowers 14 inch diameter, French Rose (H.C.C. 
$20) heavily overlaid with Begonia (H.C.C. 619); eye greenish-yellow. A true 
and even stock. (2). 

The following varieties were grown: Love.iness (Sutton) (5), Lacn- 
sORANGE (Mauser) (4). 


Old Rose 
The following variety was grown: Zuxunrt (Mauser) (12) 


Orange-Scarlet Shades 

Dazzler (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son, Ltd., 
Houndsditch, London, E.C.3). A.M, January 19, 1950.—Plant 10 inches 
tall, free flowering compact habit, carrying three or four spikes per plant; flowers 
. 14 inch diameter, Mandarin Red (H.C.C. between 17 and 17/1) on a base 
of Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618); eye pale greenish yellow. A true even stock. (10). 
Also sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, whose stock of this variety 
was Highly Commended. (7). (A.M. 1934). 

His Excellency (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son 
Lad., Houndsditch, London, E.C.3). A.M. January Ig, 1950 Plant 11 
inches tall, free flowering, carrying four spikes per piant; flowers 1} inch dia- 
meter, Vermilion (H.C.C. between 18 and 18/1) on a base of Begonia (H.C.C. 
619); eye greenish-yellow. A true even stock. (8). Resembles a more vigorous, 
somewhat paler, form of ‘Dazzler.’ 

The following variety was grown: Giant Startier (Sutton) (13). 


Crimson Shades 

Scarlet King (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 
Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.—Plant 12 inches tall, free flowering, fairly 
compact habit, carrying four or five spikes per plant; flowers 14 inch diameter, 
Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/1) with a Blood Red (H.C.C. 820) sheen; eye 
greenish-yellow. A true even stock. (14). (A.ML 1939). 
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Papa Volpp (raised by Papa Volpp, introduced by Messrs. Haubensak, 
Basel, and sent by Samen Mauser, Zurich, Switzerland). H.C, January 19, 
1950.——Plant 11 inches tall, very free flowering; flowers 1} inch diameter, 
Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/1) with a Blood Red . ‘CC. 820) bright sheen; eye 


greenish-yellow. A true even stock. (11). 
The following variety was grown: Crimson Grow (Sutton), a “Giant” type (15). 


PRIMULA SINENSIS STELLATA VARIETIES 

PLOWERS SINGLE 

Pale Pink 

(raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 
Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.—-Plant 14 inches tall, free flowering, 
carrying five or six flower spikes; flowers 1} inch diameter, Neyron Rose 
H.C.C. 623/2) flushed with Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 6232/2); eye pale greenish- 
yellow : A true even stock (17). 
The following variety was grown: Satmon Queen (Sutton), a “Giant” type (20). 


Salmon Shades 
Enchantress (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.—-Plant 15 inches tall, free flowering, 
carrying five flower spikes per plant; flowers 1} inch diameter, Begonia (H.C ne 
619) flushed with Vermilion (H.C.C. 18/1); eye pale greenish-yellow. A true 
even stock. (18). 


(raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.——Plant very vigorous, 15 inches tall, 
rather later to flower; flowers 1} inch diameter, Begonia (H.C.C. 619) heavily 
overlaid with Vermilion (H.C.C. between 18 and 18/1); eye greenish-yellow. 
A true even stock. (21). A “ Giant’’ form. 


Orange-Scarlet Shades 
Guardsman (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd. 
Reading). A.M, January 19, 1950.—Plant 16 inches tall, free flowering; 
ing five or six flower spikes per plant; flowers 1} inch diameter, Vermilion 
(He. C. 18) flushed Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17); eye pale greenish-yellow. A ' 
true, even stock. (22). 
low (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, i 
Ltd., Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.—Plant vigorous, 15 inches tall, free ' 
flowering, carrying five or six flower spikes per plant; flowers 1} inch diameter, 3 
Vermilion (H.C. ne. 18/1) flushed with Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17); eye pale 
greenish-yellow. A very true and even stock. (23). A “Giant” form. 
The following variety was grown: VaNouaRD (Sutton), a “Giant” form. A inixed 
stock (19). 


Crimson Shades 
Crimson Star (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., Reading). A.M. January 19, 1950.—-Plant vigorous, free flowering, 15 
inches tall; flowers 1} inch diameter, Currant Red (H.C.C. 821) with a Blood 
Red (H.C.C. 820) sheen; eye yellowish. A true even stock. (27). A “Giant” 


form. 
Fire (raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 
Reading). January 19, 1950.-—Plant very free flowering, 14 inches tali, 


carrying five or six flower spikes per plant; flowers 1} inch diameter, Currant 
Red (H.C.C. 821) with a Blood Red (H.C.C. 820) sheen; eye yellow. A very 
much improved ‘Vesuvius.’ (14). 


Deep Rose Red and Rosy Mauve Shades 
The following variety was grown: Giant Hywawwes (Carter) (16), form. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1950 


BULBS AND CORMS 


Freesia ‘Goldcup’ A.M. February 14, 1950. Plant vigorous; 
flower stems strong and long; inflorescence seven- to nine-flowered; 
flowers widely expanded, i inch wide, sweetly scented, Chrome 
Yellow (H.C.C. 605) overlaid with Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6). Raised by 
Mr. J. A. M. Goemans as the result of a cross between a selected yellow 
seedling and seedling 301, introduced and sent by Parigo Horticultural 
Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. 

Narcissus ‘Broadwater’ A.M. April 4, 1950. A refined Large- 
cupped Narcissus, (Division 2a), with a flower 4 inches in diameter, well 
poised on a 19-inch stem. The Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) perianth seg- 
ments were rounded, overlapping and exceptionally smooth, the outer 
ones being 1} inch long al 1) inch broad. The neat, chalice-shaped, 
Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) corona was 1 inch long and 1} inch in 
diameter at its slightly indented and frilled margin. Raised and shown 
by Col. F. C. Stern, F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 

Narcissus ‘Firemaster’ A.M. April 13, 1950. A neat Large- 
cupped Narcissus (Division 2a) of striking colour, with a flower 4 inches 
in diameter, well poised on a stout 18-inch stem. The Aureolin Yellow 
(H.C.C, 3) perianth segments were rounded, smooth and overlapping, 
the outer ones being just under 1} inch long and 1§ inch broad. The 
Indian Orange (H.C.C. 713/2) chalice-shaped corona was nearly 1 inch 
long and about 14 inch in diameter at its pleated and indented margin. 
Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Glenshesk’ A.M. April 13, 1950. A refined white 
Trumpet Narcissus (Division 1c) with a flower about 4} inches in dia- 
meter well poised on a stout 18-inch stem. The perianth segments were 
broad and smooth, somewhat concave and inclined forwards, the outer 
ones being just over 2 inches long and about as much across. The bold 
shapely corona was about 2} inches long and a little more in diameter 
at its expanded and slightly reflexed margin. Raised and shown by 
Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 

Narcissus ‘Golden Ducat’ A.M. April 18, 1950. As a variety for 
exhibition (votes 6 for, 1 against). A fine, fully double variety ( Division 
4), with a flower 4} inches in diameter, well poised on a stout 17-inch 
stem. The larger segments were Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) and the 
smaller segments interspersed between the larger were Aureolin Yellow 
(H.C.C, 3). A sport from Narcissus ‘King Alfred’ which occurred in 
Holland in the cultures of Messrs. Speelman & Sons. Shown by Messrs. 
G. Zandbergen-Terwegen. 

Narcissus ‘Jenny’ F.C.C. April 4, 1950. This large-flowered 
cyclamineus hybrid received an A.M. on April 6, 1948. See Journal, 
vol. LXxit!, p. 355. Raised and shown by C. F. Coleman, Esq., 
Broomhill, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Narcissus ‘Mulrany’ A.M. April 4, 1950. A fine, bold, Large- 
cupped Narcissus (Division 2a) with a flower 44 inches in diameter, well 
poised on a stout 20-inch stem. The Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) perianth seg- 
ments were smooth, very broad and overlapping, the outer ones being 
(254) 
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1} inch long and 2 inches broad. The Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4) 
corona was of nearly trumpet length, being 1} inches long and just over 
2 inches in diameter at its reflexed, indented and frilled margin. Raised 
and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Petsamo’ A.M. April 4, 1950. A bold and refined 
white Trumpet Narcissus (Division 1c) with a flower 4} inches in dia- 
meter well poised on a stout 20-inch stem. The perianth segments 
were overlapping and exceptionally broad, the outer ones being 1} inch 
long and just over 2 inches broad. ‘The corona was a little longer than 
the perianth segments and about 2,°, inches in diameter at its reflexed, 
indented and frilled margin. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘St. Keverne’ A.M. March 21, 1950. A refined, medium 
sized, Large-cupped Narcissus with a flower just under 4 inches in 
diameter, well poised on a stout 19-inch stem. The Aureolin Yellow 
(H.C.C, 3) perianth segments were smooth and overlapping, the outer 
ones being 1§ inch long and 14 inch broad. The neat, deep Lemon 
Yellow (H.C.C. 4) corona was 1,4 inch long and 19 inch in diameter 
at its frilled and expanded mouth. Raised and shown by M. P. Williams, 
Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall. 

Narcissus ‘Tudor Minstrel’ A.M. April 13, 1950. A Large- 
cupped Narcissus (Division 2b) of exceptional size, having a flower 
54 inches in diameter borne on a 23-inch stem. The white perianth 
segments were smooth, broad and overlapping, the outer ones being 
24 inches long and nearly as broad. The Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3) 
pleated, funnel-shaped corona was 14 inch long and nearly 2 inches in 
diameter at the mouth. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Plums of Engiand.”” By Dr. H. V. Taylor, C.B.E., V.M.H. 151 pp. 
Illus. Cr. Quarto. (Crosby Lockwood and Son Ltd.) jos. 

Here is a welcome addition to the library of all fruit-growers both commercial and 
amateur. It may be described as a companion volume to The Apples of England by the 
same author. This is an important book giving as it does a broad outline of the origin of 
the plum, its cultural requirements and the uses to which the different kinds of plurns 
are best suited. In addition it is enhanced by thirty-two colour plates of worth-while 
varieties. 

The text is arra in two main divisions. The first part consists of eleven chap- 
ters covering a wide field. Chapter I is entitled “Botanical Considerations and Classes 
of Plums”; this gives a deal of information, of benefit to all interested in the history of 
the subject. Then follows an appraisal of the different “Root-stocks used for Plum 
Varieties.” The next chapter pays tribute to the “Breeders of Plum Varieties,”’ with a 
note on the process of pollination. Dr. ‘Taylor mentions that there was no deliberate 
inter-crossing of two varieties until] Thormas Andrew Knight began his work early last 
century. Then there is a chapter on ‘The Plum Blossom and Pollination"; this includes 
interesting details of observations by various workers on the dates of blossoming and 
other factors involved in the pollination of plums. This is followed by a discussion on 
“Districts Important for Plum Production,” with other details which are of interest 
chiefly to those « in commercial plum growing. A separate chapter deals with 
‘Soils and Nutrition” and another with “Diseases and Pests.” “Plums and their uses” 
are described in a chapter which contains many matters of interest to those who are not 
only growers of plums. To quote from Dr. Taylor, “In these days it is customary to 
have the value of foodstuffs expressed in chernical terms, and man’s daily requirements 
of food given in calories.” “It is a doubtful method for expressing the value of dessert 
fruit.” Under “Some Chemical Facts” the author gives some informative analyses 
The somewhat difficult subject of ‘Plum Characters” ts dealt with in an instructive 
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manner. Systems of classification as a means of identifying varieties are descmbed and 
suggestions put forward with this object in view. “The plain fact seems to be that the 
Plum possesses too few individual characters, some of which are variable, and that a 
systern of classification on the fruit characters alone is no casy matter to compile.’ 
Useful tables are given with colour, ripening period and shape of many varieties 
including the most popular ones. The final chapter in Part | on “Plum Varieties for 
Gardens and Plantations” is a short one being as to the former in effect a list of the 
Phums planted in the model fruit gardens at Wisley and as to the latter a number of 
varieties recommended for commercial use. 

Part II of the book opens with a useful bibli y which should be of assistance to 
those readers desiring to know where to look further information on the points 
mentioned earlier. The remaining pages contain descriptions of some 150 varieties of 
Plums arranged in alphabetical order. These descriptions are in some detail and make 
interesting reading, apert from being of considerable assistance in the identification of 
va 


netics. 

The colour plates, which are of high technical quality, are interspersed amongst 
the reading matter throughout the book. This arrangement is very irritating, parti- 
cularly when reference is being made to matters dealt with earlier in the book. It » 

ted that a better arrangement would be for all the plates to be together, next 
to the descriptions of varieties. Each plate ures a well-fruited portion of a lateral 
showing typical foliage, together with vertical sections of an individua! fruit, one show- 
ing the suture line the other the stone in position; the stone is also shown as viewed 
broadside on and sideways. 

As Dr. Taylor says, ‘The person who is really interested in his garden will want to 
know the names and will take more interest in the garden if they are known. The trees 
cease to be mere Plum trees and become trees with familiar names."’ ‘his book will not 
only arouse the reader's interest but also foster it, and it is ome to which all those who 
are in any way concerned with the culture of plums should have access 
HOWARD H. CRANE 


“Ponds and Fish Culture for Pleasure and Profit.” By C. B. Hall. 8vo. 
244 pp. Illus. (Feber & Faber.) 18s. 


Commercial fish breeding in this country is not an industry about which much is 
known by the average layman, nor has it ever assumed here the importance and scope 
attained in America and the Orient. Before the war great numbers of fish came in 
annually from the Continent and, with the addition of home supplies, created a plentiful 
and cheap supply for stocking lakes and pools. Of recent years, however, demand has 

tly p tine | supply, a factor which has forced up prices to prohibitive limits. 

any a pond owner has suddenly found that the dozen goldfish he introduced ten 
years ago to his pool, have bred prolifically and now represent a smal! fortune. These 


facts have naturally excited an interest in producing quantities in home waters, and 
for such enthusiasts the book Ponds and Fish Culture by Major C. B. Hall should prove 
invaluable. 

The author has had twenty years of practical experience with freshwater fisheries, 
and his information on artificial hatching and rearing and selection of fish is sound 


and thorough. Possibly because of the commercial wmplications, much reference is 
given to trout cultivation. The artificial propagation of trout is intensely interesting 
and indeed essential since as the author says “If thousands of millions of trout were 
not every year artificially hatched and reared the species might become a rarity among 


Other chapters in the book deal with pond construction, appliances, feeding and 
enemies of fish, aquatic plants, the aquarium and a most interesting chapter on pre- 
paring fresh water fish for the table. When making a garden pond | sincerely hope that 
no one will follow the advice given on making artificial rocks. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any lover of nature can countenance such monstrosities, which are neither 
useful nor ornamental, and only suggest a use for cement. The chapter on water 
plants needs overhauling. The author claims (p. 183) not to include plants which are 
undesirable in ponds and yet mentions the rampageous Potamogeton natans, which 
will rapidly take possession of all the water surface. Lobelia Dortmanna is « plant for 
the connoisseur, it definitely will not grow in the average pond, but needs deep, clear 
lake conditions. Other assertions which do not tie up with facts are the remarks that 

and toads eat water beetles, or the reasons given for frogs gripping fishes. 
fowever these are small points and the book should fill a gap in the literature on 
the subject of fish breeding, and prove most useful to the man and woman engaged in 
the pursuit professionally or for pleasure. 
FRANCES PERRY 
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GENERAL MEETINGS Ixv 


To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowerng shrubs, 

Tulips and rock garden plants 

To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of hardy Heaths and other flowering shrubs. 

To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Led., for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering trees 


and shrubs. 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents 
To Meesrs. Haskins Bros. Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of Camellias and other 


flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 


‘o Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, for an exhibit of Primulas and Saxifrages. 
To Winkfield Manor Nursery, Ascot, for am exhibit of rock garden plants 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. M. P. Kooper, Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs, Narciasi, and 


rock plants. 
To Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn By-pass, for an exhibit of Saxifrages and other rock 


rden plants. 

o Messrs. M. Prichard & Son, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
and shrubs. 
To Messrs. L.. R. Russell, Lid., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son, Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Azaleas and rock garden 
plants. 
Other Exhibits 


Callistemon citrinus splendens, exhibited by H. L.. Baxendale, Esq., Chidham, Chichester. 


Camellia japonica varieties, exhibited by Mrs. Guy Harben, Totton. 

Clipped Box trees, exhibited by the Kew Topiary Nursery, Ltd., Richmond. 
Conifers and flowering shrubs, exhibited by Messrs. Woodman, Pinner. 
Paonia Cambessedeni, exhibited by Mrs. R. P. Campbell, Foxrock. 
Reimvardtia trigyna, exhibited by the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Guexey Wiison, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
fourteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
The McBean Memorial Trophy for Cymbidiums 
To Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants 
Gold Medal 
‘To Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants., for a group of Cymbidiums 
To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, for a group of Cymbidiums. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, for a group of Orchids. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To the City of Nottingham Parks Department, for a group of Cymbidiums. 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath, for a group of Orchids 
To John Moulson, Esq., Horton Green, Bradford, for a group of Cymbidiums 
To Sir William Cooke, Bart., Newbury, Berks., for a group of Cymbidiums 
To McBean's Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge, for « group of Orchids 
First-Class Certificate 
‘To Cymbidium ‘Claudona’ (‘Claudette’ « ‘Cremona ') (votes 10 for, 2 against), from 
McBean’s Orchids, Lted., Cooksbridge 
‘To Cymbidium ‘Pearlette’ (‘Janette’ » ‘Peari') (votes 10 for, 4 against), from McBean's 
Orchids, Led., ‘ooksbridge 
To “ymbidium “Roszika’ (‘Adriaco’ ‘Rosanna’) (votes 12 for, ageinst), from 
Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants 
To Cymbidium ‘Louis Sander’ var. ‘Ulysses’ ( Alexanderi ¥ ‘Ceres') (votes & for, 
4 against), from Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans 
To Dendrobium ‘Winifred Fortesque’ (‘Gatton Monarch’ » ‘Lady Colman’) (votes 
14 for, o against), from R. Strauss, Esq. Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 
To Sophrolaeliocattleya “Trizac’ var. ‘Purple Queen’ (C. Trianae x Sle. ‘Anzac’ 
(votes 12 for, o against), from Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells 
Preliminary Certificate 
‘To Cymbidium ‘Lady Moxham’ var. ‘Amber’ (Sunrise’ « ‘Ceres’) (votes 10 for 
© against), from Mesars. Sanders, St. Albans. 
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Cultural (Commendation 
To Mr. J.W Mrs. lonides, Buxted Park, Sussex, 
for Dendrobium delcatum album, « well-grown plant bearing seventeen many-flowered 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE Mr. E. A. Bowres, 
V.M.H., in the “hair, and twenty-three other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of ‘Tulips. 
Stlver-gilt Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Led., Watford, for an exhibit of Tulips 
To Mr. W. J. Duntop, Ballymena, Northern Ireland, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mesers. Barr & Sons, 11~13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W_C.2, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 
‘To Messrs. The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Mr. Alec Gray, Treswithian Daffodil Farm, Camborne, Cornwall, for an exhibst of 


Daffodils. 

To G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., Trewithen, Grampound Road, Cornwall, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils 

To 4 Raymond Perks, Berrow, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, for an exhibit of 


To Major J. O, Sherrard, Shaw, Newbury, Berks., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver Banknan Medal 

To Messrs. Partridge & Lower, Starcross, Devon, for an exhibit of Daffodils 

‘To Messrs. R. W. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Award of Merit 
To Narcissus ‘St. Keverne’ as a variety for exhibition (voting unanirnous). Raised and 
shown by M. P. Williams, Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall. 
Daffodils selected for trial 

The following Daffodils were selected for trial at Wisley as varieties for garden 
decoretion: 
Narcissus ‘Greenshank’ and N. ‘Snipe,’ shown by Mrs. McConnel, Knaockdolian, 
Girvan, Ayrshire. 
Narcissus “General Smuts,’ shown by Mr. Peter Lower, Starcross, Devon 
Other Exhibits 
Daffodils shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, Co. Antrim. 
Northern Ireland 
Selected forms of Narcissus Bulbocodium from Portugal. Shown by C. Ingram, Esq., 
Benenden, Kent 
An ecarly-flowering seedling Daffodil, shown by the Countess Grey, Howick, Alnwick, 
Northumberland. 


DONATIONS TO THE SOCIETY'S GARDENS AT WISLEY, 1949 


Asunconway, Lord, Bodnant; plants, seeds and corms. Apams, R., Wisley; seeds. 
Apams, Mrs. S. E., Hawkwell; seeds. Botanic Gaanpen, 5S. Austraiia; 
seeds. Anmnenpt, Rev. L. W. A., Banbury; seeds. Atiman, Mrs. A. H., Cheadle; 
seeds. Atiwoop, Messrs., Haywards Heath; plants. ANDERSON, E. B., Rickmans- 
worth; seeds. Anperson, Miss I. M. J., Healesville, Australia; seeds Anuay, Mrs. 
G., Woking; —, plants and corms. Appizron, H. A. S., Ruislip; plent. ATKIN- 
sow, Miss M., St. Davids; seeds. Ayvanoar, Dr. G., Banbury; BaLrour, 
Slough: ‘seeds A. W., Kitale, Kenya; seeds. Base: Botanic 
Gaapen; seeds. Bassery, H. G., Reigate; plant. Beprorp, Miss W. E., London, 
S.W. 11; seeds. W. J., Enfield; seeds. Benjamin, Epsom; sceds. 
Benson, C. E., Rickmansworth; seeds and bulbs. Bentiey, Ne wbury; seeds, 
lants and bulbs. Bercen Botanic GARDEN; seeds. Barry, eo fi. Enfield; plants. 

rooser Boranic Garpen; seeds. Bisnor, Miss K., Sittingbourne; seeds. BLack- 
man, Prof. G. E., Oxford; seeds. Boscawen, Capt. J. P. T., West Clandon; plants 
Rerrron, A., Tiverton, plants. Brock, C. L., Maldon; plants. Brown, J. J., 
Westelifle-on-Sea; bulbs. Brown, J. W. F., Welwyn Garden Eis - seeds. BUDAPEST 
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Botanic GaRDEN; Burrsz, Messrs. W. Atlee, Philadelphia; Burron- 
Batormeo, Mrs. F. A., Streaticy; bulbs. Burrr, P. A., Lianfair; seeds. Buxton, Prof. 
P. A., Gerrards seeds. Canney, Mrs. G. J, New Barnet; seeds. Campanrpor 


corms. LARKR, Miss E. Bexhill-on-Sea; seeds. Cranxs, L. V., Morden; seeds. 
Cray, J. H., Winchmore Hill; seeds. Curay, S., Bristol; seeds. Parks 
Depart MENT; plants. COMMISSIONERS FOR Crown Lanps, Windsor; plants. Comp- 
TON, Prof. R. H., Kirstenbosch; plants. Messrs. W. A., Tunbridge Wells; 
bulbs. Coox, W. D., Gisborne; seeds. Coons, . Dunne, Soho ——7 bulbs. 
Conxer, H., Pallanza; ‘seeds, Courts, J., Woking; ts. Cowan, Dr. J. M., Edin- 
burgh; plants. Mrs. A. M., Bourne; seeds. Danks, M., 
Canterbury, Australia; seeds. Darrocx, M. 5., Newquay; seeds. DARMSTADT 
Boranic Garpens, Germany; seeds. Davis, Col. W. E., Camberiey; plant. Day, Miss 
E. A., Haslemere; cuttings. Day, Miss F., Walthamstow; seeds. Dickenson, Mrs 
Rusopi, S. Rhodesia; seeds. Dorntxn M. A. A., Treseo Abbey; eceds. 
Dowry, G. H., Haslemere; plant. Downes, A. C., Tadworth; seeds. Duraineton, 
A. E., Bexleyheath; seeds. Dyxzs, P., Wisley; plants. Botanic Gar- 
DENS; ‘eceds. Epwarps, W. G., Texas; seeds. C. S., Seattle; seeds. Evans, 
Miss I., Fordingbridge; seeds. Evenrrert, Dr. T. H., New York; plants. Farman, H., 
Kew; bulbs. Fivcn, J. R., Bailey, N. Carolina; seeds. Forster, W. A., 5t. ives; 
cuttings. Fox, R. J., Rochford; seeds. FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN Botanic Garpaen; 
seeds. Frixarr, C., Zurich; seeds. Furniss, G. B., Oakland, Calif; seeds. Grnnart, 
E. C., Gembrook, Australia; seeds. GENEVA BOTANIC GarpeEn; seeds. Mrs. 
E., Winchester; seeds. Mrs. T. H., Esher; seeds. Comdr. F., 
Londonderry; plants. Giascow Botanic Garpen; seeds. Giasnevin Botanic 
GARDENS, seeds. Goprary, W. H., Whitstable; seeds. Goxmans, J., Spalding; seeds. 
Goopgy, T., Harpenden; seeds. Goopwtn, A. R., Bewdley; plants. Goresurc 
Botanic seeds. Gourrton, E. C., Swanley; seeds. Gownm, Rt. Hon. 
Countess of, Windsor; seeds. Grace, G. D., Oregon; seeds. Granam, Mrs. M. A., 
Surbiton; plants. Gray, A., Camborne; bulbs. Gray, Mrs. |. N., Isle of Mali 
plants. Graver, W., 5. Harrow; seeds. Grecory, Messrs. Cc. Nottingham; plants. 
Guuney, Lady, Bradford-on- Avon; seeds. Happen, N. G., Porlock; seeds. Hat, 
Mrs. Z., Dublin; seeds. Hatiipay, Mrs. W., Stanmore; seeds. Haaps, A. K., 
Nigel, s. Africa; seeds. Hannow, R. L., Godalming; seeds. Haxvey, D., 
ham; seeds. Haziewoop, Messrs., E ing, Australia; piants. HELSINKI Botanic 
Garpens; seeds. Henpsrson, Mrs. M. ., Buenos Aires; seeds. Henry, Mrs. N., 
Gladwyne, U.S.A.; seeds, plants and W. T., Bournemouth; seeds. 
Herx.ots, Dr. G. A. C., Colonial Office; seeds. Hicoomss, Mrs. V. , Croydon; seeds. 
Hus, Major P. W.., Nottingham; seeds. HiLiina, Messrs. Be Chobham; plants. 
HILTon, Te Poit Alberni, British Columbia; seeds. Hosart Hoveuwron, B. G., 
Grahamstown, 's. Africa; seeds. Howper, R Wisley; plants. Hony, Miss, Wood- 
borough; seeds. Horsratt, Miss B., Pangbourne; seeds. Horerack, H. 5., Cuck- 
field; seeds. Hurcninson, Dr. J. Kew; seeds. Huxraaze, J., _ Moulton; seeds. 
Hyuton-Fosrer, Mrs. M., Dorking; plants. Issorson, W. Thames Ditton; 
plants and seeds, Ilisisy, L. G., Bognor Incnam, C., Benenden; 


seeds and plants. Incwersen, W. Th., rinstead; plants. JAcKMAN, Mesers. 


G., Woking; plants. Jamaxi, Dr. E. K., Wistey, plants. Jerreny, Mrs. V., Rugby; 
seeds. Jounson, A. T., Conway; plant. Jounson, W. G., Angmering; seeds. ub- 
son, G. A., Blackheath: seeds Kew, RovaL Boranic GARDENS; seeds. K.insTen- 
poscn Botanic GARDEN; seeds. Kwox Fintay, Major W. G., Methven; seeds. Knar 
Hm. Nurserres Lrp., Woking; plants. Lanz, W. A. P., Angmering; seeds, Lauren- 
son, J. B., New Zealand; plants. Lausanne Botanic Garpen; seeds. LAvEN- 
per, W. Raynes Park; cuttings. rye Iris, Lady, Wood Street; cuttings. 
en 'W. J. C., Merton; seeds. Lee, W., Formby; seeds. Le Guice, Messrs. 
E. B., North Walsham; plants. Parks DerarRTMENT; plants. 
Botanic Garpen; seeds. Letunince, Mrs. K. L., Frome; plants. E. 5., 
Wooton-under- Edge; seeds. Botanic Garpun; seeds. Lispon Botanic Gar- 
DEN; seeds. Lona, F. R., seeds and corms. LONDONDERRY, Mar- 


Love.ock, Mine F. E., Edmonton: seeds. Lyon Boranic Garvan; seeds. Lem, 
Miss M. A., Arreton; plants. Ma.ourress, H. W., Welwyn Garden City; seeds. 
MANCHESTER. Unrverstry Botanica, DeparTMENT; seeds. Manaiace, Mrs. G. R., 
Colorado Springs; seeds. Manniott, Miss E. L., Cirencester; plant. R. T., 

Langley; seeds. Martin, D., Hobart, ‘Tasmania; 


W. ]., Broadstairs; seeds. Mawvs.ey, H., Sou seeds. McInree, P., Beaulieu; 
. Merasnam, R. J. R., North Berwick; seeds. Mever, F. G., St. Louis; seeds. 
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Mippieron, Admiral G. B., Chatham; cuttings. Mian Botanic Garnen; seeds 
Mines, Sir W., Appletreewick: seeds. Motynevx, T. G., Sherbrooke, Australia; 
seeds. Dr. J., Bath; seeds. Montrgat Botanic GaRpEN; seeds 
Mowrrose, Duchess of, Drymen; plants and cuttings. Moapan, Mrs. M. R., Reigate; 
seeds. Moncan, D., Treherbert; seeds. Morton, Earl of, Churt; seeds. 
oan, B. O., Seattle: seeds. Muncn, Mrs. R., R , 5. Rhodesia; seeds. MOncHEn 
Botanic Ganpen; seeds. Munney, G. R., Hi ~on-Thames; seeds and plants. 
Musorave, Mrs. M. |., Ardingly; seeds. Nasu, A. C., Hastings; seeds. Nea.ez, S., 
Pembroke; seeds. Nexnnam, C. L., Masterton, New Zealand; seeds. Neison, Mrs. 
E. L., Oriek, California; seeds. New Yorx Botanic Ganpen; seeds. Newman, T., 
London, S.W. 3; seeds. Newman, W., Stroud; seeds. Noisannov, 5., Lewes; 
seeds. Nowron, R., Caterham-on-the-Hill; seeds. Nurt, F. G., Liphook; seeds. 
Ornton, Miss F., Worthing; seeds. Oxrorp Botanic corms. Pam, Major 
A., Wormleybury; seeds, plants and bulbs. Panne, F., Liss; seeds. Pann, 
Narurat History Soc seecs. Peace, Dr. T. R., Bed seeds. R. S., 
Las Angeles, California; plants. Pemnerton, W.., Morden Park; plants. Penne, ]., 
Kingston Hill; seeds. Major W., Beaulieu; plant. 
S., Caleutta; bulbs and seeds. Pixg, A. V., Tresco Abbey Gardens; plants and seeds 
Pos, Miss B., Nenagh; plants. Praour Botanic Garpen; seeds. Procror, G., Crow- 
; seeds. Rarriut, C. P., Kew; seeds. Ratunone, Miss M., Ashford; corms 
and seeds. Reaper, T. H., Hawera, New Zealand; seeds. Rennes Boranic Garpen; 
seeds. Ruinp, Mrs. G., ‘Alveston:; plants. Riatt, Major M., Broadstone; seeds. 
Ripive, J., Hockley; plants. Rostnson, Miss G. K., Fareham; plants Rockwoop, 
N Chiddingfold; seeds. Rosse, Earl of, Doncaster; seeds. Russet, Messrs. L. R 
Windlesham,; plants. Sr. Anorews Botanic Garpen; seeds. Sr. BoTann 
Ganpen, Switzerland; seeds. Sericman, Dr. R., Wimbledon; seeds and plants. 
Sanperson, Rev. F., Dorking; seeds and plants. Saunpers, Mrs. C. B., Farnborough; 
plants. Saunpers, P. G., Sancerstead; seeds. Sawyer, Mrs. M. T., Poolewe; plants. 
Scase, R., Wisley; plants. Scorr, E., Ashford; seeds. Sepcerey, F. V., New Malden 
seeds, Snernanp, Major ].O., Newbury; plants. A., Clandon; seeds and 
bulbs. Simmeonps, Messrs. E. C., St. Albans; plants. Sxiwner, 5. A., Crowthorne; 
seeds. Stapen, W.J. L., Esher; seeds and plants. Si.ocock, Messrs. W. C., Woking; 
plants. Sirru, W. R. N., Woodhall Spa; seeds. Sorta Botanic Garpens; seeds. 
Sorren, Lt.-Col. F. W., Gothleek; seeds. Stanxry, Miss G. M., Port Isaac; bulb. 
Srean, Col. F. C., Goring-by-Sea; seeds. Sreann, W. T., Kew; seeds and bulbs. 
Stevens, Miss K. M., Crawley; seeds. Stevenson, J. B., Ascot; plants. Sroxen, 
Mrs. F., Loughton; plant. Srorss, Miss, Southwold; seeds. Srorrorp, Mrs. R. N., 
Fareham; bulbs. Sraeer, F.. Woking; plants. Streeren, F., Petworth; seeds. 
Surton, Messrs., Reading; seeds. Synoez, P., Byfleet; plant and seeds. Tasor 
Boranic Garpen, Czechoslovakia; seeds. Tatsotr, G. M., Penzance; seeds. Tas- 
MANIA, Governor of, Hobart; seeds. ‘TAYLOR, Dr. G., 5. Kensington, seeds TAYLor, 
T. V., York; seeds. Taytor, R. H., Avondale, New Zealand; seeds, THorney- 
crort, Mrs. B. C., Bembridge; seeds. Toreman, E. E., Gibraltar; seeds. Torino 
Boranic Garpen; seeds. Torsocx, H. Cornish, Penrith; seeds. Torvnaer, Messrs. 
F., Barnham; plants. Trorrer, R. D., Ockley; bulbs, plants, seeds and cuttings. 
Trove, Capt. D. R., Dorchester; seeds. Unpanwoop, Lt.-Col. E., Henley-on- 
‘Thames; seeds. Unpexwoop, Messrs., Woking; plants. Uprsaca Botanic Garpen; 
seeds. Vanoas, C., Cuzeo, Peru; seeds. Vienna Botanic Garpens; seeds. Vin- 
mMonIn-Anpareux, Messrs., Paris; seeds. Vottmer, Dr. A. M., San Francisco; seeds. 
Wacner, Dr. H. S., Canterbury; plants and seeds. Wacentncen Botanic GARDEN; 
seeds. Waxey, F. R., Sevenoaks; seeds. Wait, Hamilton; plants. Wa.tace, 
Messrs. R., Tunbridge Wells; bulbs. Watiurn, A. D., Neston; seeds. WaAtLrore, 
E. H., Dublin; plants. Warp, J., Wanstead; seeds. Wasnincron UNiversiry 
AnporeTum; seeds. Waternouse, E. G., Gordon, Australia; cuttings. WaATERPERRY 
Scnoot, Oxford; plants. W.A., St. Asaph; seeds. Wartts- 
Writtams, Mrs. M., Nakuru, Kenya; seeds. Watcensiex, Prof. 5. J., Wageningen; 
seeds. Werrern, H. Oxted; seeds. Wurre, A., seeds. WHITTAKER, 
, London, W.C. 1; seeds. Wresnar, Dr. B. P., London, W. 1; seeds. WiLttams, 
R. Port Dinorwiec; bulbs, seeds and cuttings. WiitiaMson, Mrs K. H., Aberdeen; 
plants and seeds Wrison, Miss E., Sheffield; plants. Wison, W. J., Aston Tirrold; 
seeds. Wiison, W. ]., New Plymouth, New Zealand; seeds Wiscunusen, S A., 
Wembley; seeds. Wotsry, Mrs. N., Lowestoft; seeds. Wooo, Misa M.E., Cromer, 
seeds. Yonor, Mrs. I. S., Yealm ; seeds. Younc, Messrs. J]. B. & F. W., 
Coleraine; seeds. Zacren Botanrc GARDEN; seeds. 
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LORNOX being sprayed on the turf of Notts. Golf Course at Hollinwell 


LORNOX 


contains 2:4D in its most active form q 
for the 


EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 
& EFFICIENT ERADICATION 
OF WEEDS IN TURF 


1 gallon used in a power sprayer is 
sufficient to treat 4 acres. 


1 GALLON 55/- 
Quotations for other quantities on application. 


OBTAINABLE ONiY THE HORTICULTURAL 
FROM BRANCHES OF CHEMISTS 


~ 2 
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BAMBOO 
CANES 


WAMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK off per 100 


.. 36 4- 5 

fe ne » 

... » s.- 
4 & » 


Fer erders up we add postage. 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


DESTROY 


GREEN FLY 


AND 


MOST PLANT BUGS 


WITH 


RICHARDS’ 


M.E.T.P. 


COMPOUND 


2/6 SIZE MAKES SO PINTS OF SPRAY 


7/-SiZE 400 
also available in Gallons 


Particulars and Supplies 
from 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 


LONDON, S.E.1 Tel. HOP 0376 


BLACK FLY 


a 

THE WORLD'S © 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS 4 
LARGE DEPARTMENT FOR 


BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
New and secondhand 
Books on every @ 
subject. Stockof 
3 million volumes. =~ 
We BUY Books, too = 

119125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 incheding Soturdays 


GOOD 


SOME 
GARDEN PLANTS 


A new and revised edition is 


now available and contains 


descriptions and notes on all 
plants that have received the 
Award of Garden Merit up to 
the end of 1949. A valuable 
handbook forall gardeners. Many 


new photographs have been 
added. 


Price 6s., post free 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


VINCENT SQUARF, LONDON, 


Thin Med Stout 
x 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


¥ is unblemished by slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like this if only you will use 
STRAWBMATS instead of loose, untidy straw. 
You will also get them earlier. 
trap the sun's heat? 


Obtain from 


52 


Why not CHEAT THE SLUGS and 


your local dealer. 


27/-for 3612in. mats. $4/-for 36 21in. mats 
40/- for 36 18in. mats. 72/- for 36 24in. mats 
or, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for 
our beautiful folder® to 


STRAWBERRY 


PROTECTION CoO., 
LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise the 
advantages of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 5 years! 


Height : Ridge 7ft. 7}ins; 
Eaves 6 ft. Oins. Width: 
7 ft. 104 ins. Length from 
6fc. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass. putty and erec- 
tion booklet. To pre- 
vent damage cto glass, 
metal panels are fitted 
at ground level ali 
round. 

Also available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 


CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 


RUSTLESS 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX 


Enquiries te: 


EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD ~- LEICESTER 


3 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Walk at leisure round your 
garden ; note the plants and trees 
that “‘ fail to make the grade ”’— 
worn-out perennials now dis- 
placed by better sorts; here a 


tree that has not thriven, another 
lopped to keep its bounds, a fruit 
tree wrongly pruned and spoilt, 
worn-out roses that need replace- 
ment. This autumn why not 
renovate your garden and think 
about it now? Our Planter’s 
Handbook will help you choose 
the better things. We will send 
it ON request. 


GEC. |JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSERIES), LTD., WOKING, SURREY 


One - pent contin- 
Yous a lon. handie 
Fasy t© use wo nozzles 
For:praying glasshouse plants, 
also roses. Skilfully made, in 
brass and copper 


PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 
Four Osks “ Kent“ Pnew- 


THE FOU R OAKSSPRAY MAC HINE( COo., 
FOUR OAKS, SUTTON COLDFIELD, nr. 
Birmingham 
Makers & Ex of Spraying M ‘hanes 1895 

apenas ac 


USE 
MURFUME 


SMOKES 


The Modern Method 
of controlling pests 
in the Greenhouse. 
MURFUME DDT SMOKES 
for Tomato Moth and other 
Caterpillars, White Fly, 
Capsid, Thrips, etc 
MURFUME AZOBENZENE SMOKES 
for Red Spider and Red 
Spider Eggs 
MURFUME 8.H.C. SMOKES 
for Green Fly, Black Fly, 
White Fly, Capsid, Leaf 
Miners, Earwigs, Thrips, 
etc., etc 
The simplest and most efficient way 
of fumigation 
Available from your local seeésman 


“JAURPHY 


A.O 


COmPanr 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


“TAKING 
| 
\ 
matic ‘Spreyer | 
(for spraying stronge: 
? < 
Cort, Paid. Plense write us 4 
promptly sending me 
such a splendid spray 
ing machine, at 
3 
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WILLIAM LORD (LEeps) LTD. 


WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, NR. LEEDS 


ASTERS 
Kelway’s New Development, resembiing chrysanthemums. 2) feet. 
Beauty of the West (shell pink), Delight of the West (rose), Glory of the West 
(rich crimson), King of the West (purple), Pride of the West (white), Queen of 
the West (azure bive), Grace of the West (pale lavender), and many of Sutton's 
best varieties 7625, 25-100, £10 per 1000. 


ANTIRAHINUMS 
Picture (golden yellow, suffused apricot), Fire King (scarlet and white), Nelrose 
(bright pink), Rose Dore (salmon rose), Red Emperor (rich deep scarlet), Bonfire 
(orange), Queen of the North (white), Orange King (scarlet). 
7625, 25-100, £10 per 1000. 


SALVIAS 
Patens (deep bive), 2 feet. Spiendens: St. John's Fire, Blaze of Fire, 10 inches, 
Firebrand and Fireball 15 inches. Ali vivid shades of scariet. 
10-25, 35-100, £15 per 1000. 


ZINNIAS 
Elegans: Double, mixed; Lilliput, double, mixed; Scabious flowered, mixed. 
Giant Dahlia flowered: Dream (lavender), Exquisite (light rose), Golden State 
(orange and rose), Luminous (deep pink), Lilac, Scarlet lene 
106725, 35-100, £15 per 1000. 


Ask for monthly mailing list. Carriage and packing free for Cash with order. 
Special rates for large quanuties. 


NEW PLANTS OF THE YEAR 
1949 


Iustrated in colour and monochrome and containing descriptions 
of all the plants that have received awards either at the Society's 
Halls or after trial at Wisley during 1949. A valuable book for 
those unable to visit the shows regularly. 


Price 12s. 6d., postage Od. 


Copies of the 1948 volume are still available and the two volumes 
may be, supplied together at a special price of 41, post free 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Gardens Planned 
Constructed 


We are equipped to execute every 
phase of landscape gardening 
down to supplying the smallest 
sundry items. Let us send you 
illustrations of our work. 


TENNIS COURTS — Con- 
structed for your private grounds. 
Ask for quotations and brochures. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
39 Victoria Street, London 


"Grams 


ABBey i7?4-$ Landscape, Sowest, London 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. Our revised 
catalogue is the most complete issued 
since the War 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses {including Species end 
fathioned varieties) 
Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Seeds 
and all garden requirements 


Piease ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


WHEATCROFT BROS. ON ROSES . 


reward of a lifetime spend in the cultivation 
of roses of the highest quality. 

Through the years our roses have collected 
a wealth of high honours, so numerous that 
we have lost count, undisputed evidence of 
the championship class of our roses 

These two factors are your safeguard when 
buying roses—your assurance of reliability 
and quality—and the reason 
why you can be sure of satis- 
faction when you plant 
Wheatcroft Roses 


WHEATCROFT 
Selected ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


Café—* adopted" 25 years 
most delightful cust 

appreciate our food, our aes 
and the friendly atmosphere they 
helped to create. Lunch, tea and 
“ before the show.” 


Nerserymen & 
| 
| 
| 
| 
F 
as we enjoy is t pa 4 
8S. F. Grill & 
Piccadilly Circus, Londoa 
tiv 


ORNAMENTS, 


sT. 


ALBANS 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


RECOGNISED AS SUPREME FOR PRUNING AND CUTTING 


W & Crown Pruner for heavy work. Double cut 
Rose Pruner: finest cut for rose work. ‘ “~ 
Growers Pruner: for hard continuous work 
Pocket Pruner: slips into pocket, yet cuts well 


W410 8° Garden Shear : a revelation for hedge clipping 

W411 Hedging Shear: with special pruning notch 

W415 Light Garden Shear: specialiy designed for ladies. 

W447 Longhandied Edging Shear: the best and lightest edging shear there is. od 
W418 Longhandied Lawn Shear: (Flat cutting) : acaetl introduced this season, an 


advance on al! previous designs 


These tools are obtainable from all good of ond 
Write for descriptive list to :— 


WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, 


Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor and of Fine Edged Tools. 


wa. 


US, 
\ 
| 
AND SHRUBS wy = 
RYDER'S SEED ARE FAMOUS "| RYDER & SON (1920) LTD. q 
QUALITY & RESULTS | aLeaNs, HERTS. 
BY APPOINTHENT TO HM. KING GEORGE Vi 
ba 
WI SWORD CUTLERS On 
326 
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Five Minutes from 5S. Mall 


ASmail Garden Shop 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bedding and Alpine 
Planta, Climbing Plants. Vegeta bic Planca, Fertilizers, 
insecticides, and Garden Sundries 
W. SMAIL, The Gorden Shop, 


44 46 PALMER ST., WESTMINSTER, 5.W.1 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. jarnes's Park Station. 
Five Minutes from Mall 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow ae as supplied for many 

— to the leading Nurserymen and 

culturists. From our own virgin 

loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads 

Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 


Nottingham Marl. 
KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 


2a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


SAND CULTURE 


CARNATIONS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, DAHLIAS 
erc., ee ALL BULBS, CORMS AND TUBERS 
SIMPLICITY WHEN USING 


sss FERTILISER 
HICKS ORIGINAL FORMULA 
Packets 26 plus postage, | packet 6¢., 2 packets Od. 
SAND THE COR. 
RECT SAND FOR AL. CULTURE 
per cwt., plus carriage 
Trade Enquiries invited—leafiets from — 
HORTICULTURAL FPERTILISERS AND 
SUNDRIES LIMITED 
SUNBURY -ON. THAMES, MIDOLESEX 


Solo speeds,—simplifies— 
Limewashing. Creosoting. insecticides. 
etc. Money back guarantee 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


MARK ALL es BEST PLANTS 


“SERPENT” Permanent (Lead) 
LABELS 


They fast 168 years 
Neat Unobtrusive 
Self-attaching inexpensive Everiasting 
Printed labels to order (ang name) trom - 2/- 
Label blanks from 2/6 dor: 16/- 100 
Ne. 1 ane ais. 
( atalogue and tree label (amy same) 
THE “SERPENT LABEL FACTORY 
ROCKBEER, EXETER 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, w.cl 


TERILIZED SOIL 


AND COMPOSTS 
Te John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


METALDEHYDE 


BRITISH MADE 


KILLS SLUGS & SNAILS 


METALDEHYDE has also man 
the home as a safe solid 


Trede Enquiries te 
H. R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements inn, LONDON, W.C.2 


| | 
| 
| For Every 
Spraying Purpose 
/ ONE MAN SPRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
(Dept, 90, Gracechurch Strect, London, £.6.3 
| 
| 
vel. 
xvi 
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SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 
GN. 20), 112, Serund, London, W.C2 


Up and down steps, stretching 
this way and that! Now this 
Electric Hedge Cutter, with its 
extension handle, makes it a 
quick easy job. It is ten times 
faster than hand trimming and 
results are better, even in un- 
skilled hands. Cuts growth up 
to half inch thick. Supplied for 


all standard voltages also for — 


12v. car batteries, or TARPEN 
Portable Generators. 


Granted Award of Merit R.HS., 
July, 1949. 


om 


Extension Handle 


TarpenTrimmer 


Pinese write for (ul! porviculers. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
(Dept. G) ixworth House, boworth Place, 

London, $.W.3. 
Tel. KENaingten 347! fines). 


many colours 
G the th @ q 
4 ones on the currants, mealy ones on i 
carrots, Woolly Aphis on the fruit wees hedges used to be 
vast family and all enemies he 
: insecticide is derris, now in a potent 2 
improved form in sHELL LIQUID DERRIS. 
| 
SHELL LIQUID DERRIS contains a most 4 
efficient wetting agent which assures pene- i k 
tration, and also thorough wetting of iy 
In addition to Aphids, 
is a first-rate control for such pests as a 
Caterpillars, Red Spider, Thrips, Earwigs, I 
Ants and—most of the insects, in fact, § 
| 
it is harmiess to most of those which are | E 
busy gardener—and very economical ! | ‘ 
The majority of Shell Sprays are avail- = 
adie both large quantities end ia 
small cartons, to meet the needs of all British Mode 
sizes of gardens and orchards 
Shell Garden Advisory Servxe 
addressed amveiope w the addres 
below. A useful month-by-month 
Spraying Caleodar may also be had 
request. | 


which he finds himself. ‘Ask a seedsman’ is just as useful a tip 
for the gardener. The man in that High Street shop knows what's 
what in your neighbourhood —what the soil and climate are like, 
when sowing is best done and what varieties are most at home 
in the local soil. You'll find him glad to pass his knowledge on; 
and when it comes to feeding your plants and protecting them 
from pest and pestilence, ask his opinion of ‘Plant Protection’ 
products, He knows them; and his adyice is worth having. 


y Just now in your garden. Greenfly are ready 
: {Di to mount a large-scale assault on your roses. Counier- 
{P| attack with ‘Abol * Liguid Derris Insecticids; simple 
and economical to use, it hills the pests effectively 


PLANT PROTECTION LTD 


Printed by Ballentyne & Gn. Landon ond 
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‘Ask policeman’ is standard advice 
for che man needing accurate information about the place in bak 
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